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I. 


ART AND SYMBOLISM IN CHURCH 
ARCHITECTURE. 


A. V. CASSELMAN. 


That there may be preciseness in our mutual understanding 
of the matters under discussion in this paper, it may be well, 
by way of introduction, to define our conception of the mean- 
ing of the various terms of the subject as above stated. When 
one attempts to find a definition of the word art, he is con- 
fronted by a bewildering maze of answers which convinces 
him, at least, that he has in mind a word of tremendous human 
interest. While we are thoroughly conscious of its inadequacy 
for every occasion, yet, for our present purpose, we are quite 
content with one of the simpler definitions of art as “‘ the em- 
bodiment of beautiful thought in sensuous forms.” By sym- 
bolism we understand “something that, not being a portrait, 
stands for something else and serves either to represent it or 
to bring to mind one or more of its qualities; especially so 
used to represent or suggest that which is not capable of por- 
traiture.” Architecture, according to the matter-of-fact dic- 
tionary, is “the science and art of designing and constructing 
buildings, especially with reference to adaptation to their ends 
and to beauty of form and proportion”; but according to the 
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finer conception of Ruskin, in his “True and Beautiful Art,” 
architecture is “the art which so disposes and adorns the 
edifices raised by man for whatever uses that the sight of them 
contributes to his mental health, power and pleasure.” The 
only definitive word in our subject, and for us just now the 
most important word, is church. Architecturally, what is a 
church? By way of answer let us remind ourselves of three 
words, very familiar words to us as pastors, by which in our 
thinking, preaching, and talking we describe our churches. 
They are temple, sanctuary, and auditorium. They are men- 
tioned in the order of their importance. A church is first of 
all a temple, a house of God, a place where God in a special, 
indefinable, and mystic way dwells, and a place where man in 
that same special, indefinable, and mystic way may, in company 
with his brethren, find and see God. A church is also a sanc- 
tuary, a holy place—holy in the old biblical sense of the word 
as separate and apart—where may be celebrated, solemnized, 
and performed in sacrament, prayer, praise, and communion 
the solemn mysteries of the Christian faith. And a church 
is also an auditorium where people may congregate with com- 
fort and convenience to listen to the instruction of their spir- 
itual leaders. 

Now, with the proposition intelligently before us, we may 
ask ourselves the question, “Shall our churches be enriched 
by art and symbolism?” The answer is easy. We are not 
satisfied with unadorned meeting houses that are mere shelters 
from the elements. In earlier life as the son of a minister 
and in later years of special service for the church at large, 
I had exceptional opportunities of visiting many churches in 
every section of the church; and, east and west, north and 
south, country or city, rich congregation or poor, I have never 
seen a Reformed church that was deliberately and deter- 
minedly left unadorned, albeit I must confess that some of 
the things with which some of them were bedecked would not 
have passed everywhere for adornment. Nevertheless, the in- 
tention was there and it was good. As to symbolism, I have 
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never known a Reformed church where water was not used 
for baptism, where bread and wine were absent from the Lord’s 
Supper, where the word of God was not elevated by special fur- 
niture, where some special portion of the church was not set 
apart by special construction for holy things. By doctrine 
and deed we stand committed to symbolism in our churches. 
I have asked the preceding question, and answered it with 
such glibness that I may be emboldened for the question which 
must inevitably follow: “If we are to have art and symbolism 
in our churches, shall we have all of each that is possible for 
us, or shall we limit ourselves?” If the house of God is to 
be made beautiful, then, surely, it ought to be as beautiful as 
it can be made just because it is the house of God. If the 
church is to speak to us in symbol of holy things, then surely 
it ought to be for us an architectural Bible giving us its mes- 
sage at every vision. So, having boarded this train of archi- 
tectural symbolism and art, some of us find out to our alarm, 
upon examining the schedule, that it is a through train, a 
limited express, and that the only consistent stop is at the 
end of the line; where, upon arriving, we know that we shall 
find ourselves in company with those from whom we parted 
some four hundred years ago. Seemingly the only thing re- 
maining for us to do is to pick out some spot enroute, where 
the country looks good to us, and deliberately jump off, trust- 
ing to our skill to make as dignified a landing as possible. 
While there is some truth in this reasoning, there is a bit 
of sophistry there also. Because some is good, it does not 
necessarily follow that more is better. The exact opposite is 
not infrequently true. Rain is a good thing, but a flood is a 
calamity. And besides this, art and symbolism are languages, 
and as such are the expression of life. So we may well ask 
ourselves what is the architectural life of our church for which 
we desire expression in art and symbol. Briefly, the disjointed 
skeleton of that life is this: We build churches of wood, brick 
or stone. On the exterior, these churches consist of walls cov- 
ered by a roof, and, if means permit, the whole is dignified 
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by an imposing tower. These walls are pierced for doors and 
windows. Within the space is divided for the accommodation 
of the people and for the ministrations of the clergy. The 
former space is filled with dignified seating and the latter with 
those articles of furniture necessary for ministering in the holy 
things of the faith. The walls are decorated and the window 
openings filled with stained glass. The ceiling also receives 
decorative treatment. Generally, there is accommodation for 
the more ornate forms of church music. The question now is, 
how can we organize and articulate these bones, put flesh upon 
them and breathe into them the breath of life? The answer 
is by art and symbolism in church architecture. 

Now we will take the liberty of adding a little ecclesiastical 
verbiage to Ruskin’s definition of architecture afore-mentioned 
and say that church architecture is the art which so disposes 
and adorns the edifices raised by man for Christian worship 
that the sight of them contributes to his spiritual health, power 
and pleasure. We will likewise take the liberty of changing 
this sentence from Ruskin, “All good architecture is the ex- 
pression of national life and character,” and specialize it into 
this: “ All good Christian architecture is the expression of 
Christian life and character.” Permit one more quotation 
from Ruskin: “ While manufacture is the work of the hands 
alone, art is the work of the whole spirit of man.” We have 
too many churches that are manufactured. We must get the 
whole spirit of our life into our churches. 

The first question is, “In what style of architecture shall 
we build?” There is only one answer and that is, “ Gothic.” 
There is only one answer because there is only one type of 
architecture distinctively and essentially Christian, developed 
completely and absolutely from the Christian life, and that is 
Gothic. All other styles, Greek, Roman, Egyptian or Oriental, 
with their modern copies and modifications, are historically 
and essentially pagan. Given a building in any of these 
styles and it may be almost anything from a parthenon to a 
postoffice. Given a building in pure Gothic and it can be 
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nothing but a church or one of its adjuncts, essentially Chris- 
tian. It is a wonder to me why any one should want to build 
a church in anything but Gothic. It is not necessary for us 
to use pagan architecture as a visible expression of the Chris- 
tian religion. “The absolute beauty of Gothic line, moulding, 
details, ornament, proportion, mass and composition have no 
parallel in any form of artistic expression yet devised by man; 
while the greatest qualities of all architecture—structural or- 
ganization, development and the codrdination of parts—are 
found in their perfection only in the Christian art of the 
middle ages.” Not only is it unnecessary for us to use pagan 
art for the visible expression of the Christian religion in our 
churches, but, indeed, we ought not to do so. Are we pagan 
or Christian? Is Ruskin right when he says, “ All good archi- 
tecture is the expression of life and character?” As one of 
the great church architects, perhaps the greatest of our land, 
has said, “ The vital principle of classical art transmigrated 
into the new body which the church had brought into being, 
and so came Christian art, the same in essence, infinitely 
diverse in outward seeming. The laws held, the forms only 
were new, and they were forms that belonged to the new epoch 
of development with which pagan forms had, and could have, 
nothing whatever to do. . . . Not in the name of art, but in 
the name of God must the church accept and employ the art 
of Christianity, refusing all others; so will she stand frankly 
and explicitly before the world, using art as a language and 
as a missionary influence.” 

Of what material shall we build our churches? Of course, 
the first and finest choice is sawed stone. Nothing is more 
beautiful, dignified, or more fitting the house of God than this 
choice material and it is a cause for keen regret that more of 
our people cannot see their way clear financially to use this 
material. Other varieties of stone come next, the smoother 
the face the more dignified the result. The use of rough field 
stone is utterly incongruous. Good, honest, hard, red brick, 
laid in white mortar, is the next best material. One of the 
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most foolish customs obtains here in our midst,—that of build- 
ing of red brick laid in white mortar and then painting the 
bricks red and painting on a white streak for the mortar. Let 
us build honestly of good material and such shams will not be 
required. Wood should be used in church building only when 
other material is unobtainable. However, if we must build 
of wood, let it be of such substantial proportions as to speak 
at least of some dignity in the house of God. These huge 
bird-houses, built of shingles and labeled churches, ought to be 
forever impossible. A sentence from Dr. Gladden is apropos: 
“Tt is a lasting pity that our laboriously pious and piously 
laborious New England ancestors did not build their churches 
of stone and their fences of wood, instead of the reverse, pro- 
vided, of course, the buildings had been in their way as well 
constructed as the fences were.” 

A word as to the church for the location may not be amiss. 
The church for the open country should grow as a religious 
shoot from the soil. It should be made, and can be made, a 
real religious part of the country. The church for the village 
or small town should be designed for the place. But our 
chief error these days is in building churches in cities that 
rightfully belong in villages. My own church, for instance, 
is not more than half as high at the eaves as the three-story 
dwelling house next to it. The city church should absolutely 
dominate its surroundings. 

When we come to the interior of the church we face a serious 
question. No minister has a right to build a church unless he 
has first deliberately and conscientiously decided for himself 
what is the chief object for which he is to build a church. 
Upon this decision hangs the whole ordering of the interior. 
A church must be built around one central idea for which it 
exists, to which everything else is subordinate, and toward 
which all else points. A church thus constructed is an organ- 
ized, an almost living thing; without it all is confusion. 

Some of our greatest preachers fail here. No less a person 
than the one quoted above, Dr. Gladden, speaking of this sub- 
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ject in his book, “ Parish Problems,” says on one page, “ Di- 
vine worship is the essential purpose for which churches are 
built”; and, on a succeeding page, says, “The auditorium 
should be of such a shape that the most remote listeners should 
not be farther from the pulpit than the width of the main body 
of the church, and the nearer the body of the seats approaches 
the form of a sector of not more than seventy-five degrees, the 
pulpit being the center, the more successful will be the gospel 
dispensation.” Evidently, in this instance, worship consists 
in being near the preacher. If it is decided that the church is 
primarily an auditorium, then the little dinky, skimpy, cozy- 
corner chancel, and one wall opening into the Sunday School 
room and filled in unsuccessfully with unsightly rolling parti- 
tions, may be allowed; but such a place can never be a sanc- 
tuary, and it lacks absolutely all the symbolism of a temple. 
If the church is to be primarily a sacred concert-hall, then put 
the pipe-organ and choir in the most exalted position, high 
above lecturn and pulpit and Lord’s table. If the prophetic 
functions of the ministry are to be the most important, then 
frankly exalt the pulpit and combine it with the lecturn. If 
worship is be primary, then exalt the Lord’s table as a Chris- 
tian’s altar. However, let it here be understood that, while a 
Gothic church may be as perfect an auditorium as can be 
desired, it can never be an auditorium simply and live to speak 
in art and symbol. 

. Having definitely decided upon the one thing that symbol- 
izes the reason for the existence of the church, then lavish 
upon it and its setting in the chancel all the wealth of really 
artistic adornment of which the congregation is capable, in 
such a way as to make it absolutely dominate the entire struc- 
ture. The money for this purpose cannot be divided with 
other objects for adornment. If there is not enough for both, 
let the other go for the present. Many a church has been 
ruined by too much misplaced decoration. 

In regard to chancel furniture, let a refined dignity charac- 
terize all of it. The beauty and quiet refinement of ecclesias- 
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tical wood-carving is being once more recognized as essentially 
fitting in chancel furnishing. A marble altar is a beautiful 
thing, but would seem to require a stone or mosaic floor, as 
wood is not a consistent foundation for stone. Beware of 
lacquered brass. It is a glittering temptation. A little bit of 
brass is good, if it is good; but, if you allow it, it will run 
through your chancel with all the bold blandishments of a 
circus parade. Dignity and strength should characterize the 
pulpit and this is best secured by the use of wood in good 
design with appropriate carving as decoration. The brass 
pulpit is almost always gaudy. The trade pulpit of onyx, 
bound together by brass, to complete its frivolousness needs 
only a bowl of cracked ice and a soda-water spigot. The word 
_ of God must be central in the chancel. Where the pulpit is 
central, of course, it is there. But where the lecturn is used, 
one wonders how the mistake of pushing aside the word of 
God ever came to be made; and it is a cause for genuine rejoic- 
ing these days to see its restoration to the center of the chancel, 
where it stood for centuries. Clergy seats should be dignified. 
Those great cushioned sofas, in which ministers used to lounge 
with crossed legs and watch their flocks, are happily being 
relegated to the lobbies of hotels. A baptismal font is made 
to hold water and should be made of material that will do so. 
Everybody knows that a stick of wood set up on end will 
not do it. . 

And this leads to remark that sham, and trickery, and con- 
sciously cheap imitation are utterly forbidden in the house of 
God. Itis real sin. We may be incapable of what we desire, 
or we may be stingy; but here we dare not be dishonest. And 
yet how we ministers must hang our heads at the thought of 
the many things in our churches that are not what they pretend 
to be! Since we are talking about the chancel, for instance, 
I wonder how many little back stairs I have crept up and how 
many little frescoed canvas doors I have come through to get 
into the chancel of some church. Now a piece of painted 
canvas in the middle of a wall, with a diminutive little knob on 
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one side and a pair of shamefaced little hinges on the other, 
in the back part of some chancel, is not a door. It’s a lie. 


- Our people do not expect us to get into our chancels like Jesus 


got into the upper room that first Easter night. They know 
we must come in through a door. Then let us make it an 
honest door and come through like honest men. And thus 
must we carry that principle right through our churches. 

When we come to decoration, we cry, with apologies to 
Madame Roland, “O Decoration, what crimes have been com- 
mitted in thy name!” Oh, those fat baby cherubs with legs 
and arms that don’t hook on right, and those grown angels 
walking on the clouds with their big feet, and those apostles 
with their prize-fighter jaws—all painted by Professor Daub, 
of Daubersville! Far better let us keep our walls perfectly 
plain in some unobtrusive tint in harmony with some well- 
defined color-scheme for the whole interior. They are walls, 
at any rate. They were not made to be looked at, but to hold 
up the roof and keep out the rain. Let the richness of deco- 
ration be kept for the chancel walls that with window, or 
painting, or mosaic they may form a fitting canopy for the 
sacred things transacted there. Above all, let no one but a 
master attempt to symbolize the face of Jesus. The very best 
ceiling is one of wood panels, with exposed trusses filled in 
with tracery and cuspings. 

In the matter of stained glass windows, it must ever be 
remembered that “a window is a portion of a wall made 
translucent for the admission of light,” and that the character- 
istics of the wall must ever pertain to it. It may be beauti- 
fully decorative, but must never attract attention to itself for 
itself. It must lend its aid to the accomplishment of the real 
purpose of the church as symbolized in the chancel. A win- 
dow that compels attention for itself is a failure, no matter 
how beautiful it may be. It must also be remembered that a 
window may very properly contain symbols, but never a por- 
trait. The lead in a leaded glass window is as important 
as the glass. To minimize it to the least possible amount in 
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order to have a riot of color in glass is a mistake and weakens 
the window in material, symbol, and spirit. If it is possible 
to have really worthy figure windows, well and good. But 
these are wonderfully expensive. A poor and cheap figure 
window is an abomination to be thrust out of the sanctuary. 
Good symbolic windows of geometric design are beautiful and 
far safer. If nothing more can be done, have the windows of 
plain cathedral glass, preferably antique, set in diamond quar- 
ries with heavy leading. The result is at once beautiful and 
churchly. 

The seating of the congregation should be dignified and 
nothing is more so for this purpose than straight pews with 
ecclesiastical ends. The man who invented circular pews has 
a lot to answer for. 

Only in the last few years have we of the Reformed Church 
given any attention to the symbolism of the choir. Nine out 
of every ten ministers have never attempted to answer the 
question, “What is a choir?” In the Episcopal Church the 
choir is the symbol of the church triumphant, seated beyond 
the rood, in special vestments, singing the songs of the re- 
deemed. We do not presume to judge Episcopalian choirs; 
but in the Reformed Church choirs are not composed of angels 
and have very distinctive characteristics of the church mili- 
tant. Now, a choir is a portion of a Christian congregation 
fitted, either by talent or training, for the more ornate worship 
of God in song. Their duty is not to sing to the congregation, 
but for the congregation to God. This being true, the seating 
of the choir should be of the same dignified kind as the con- 
gregation, but with greater adornment as a symbol of their 
more ornate worship. Their position should be elevated, but 
should not face the congregation. Half the frivolousness of 
choirs is due to this thing. The best arrangement for the 
choir, with reference both to art and symbolism, is one of choir 
stalls with beautifully carved ends, placed laterally in front of 
the congregation, preferably within the chancel, facing the 
minister and his ministrations. An example in thoughtless- 
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ness in this respect is presented in two of the most thoughtfully 
built churches in our denomination. These churches are built 
on absolutely right principles. They are churchly to the last 
degree—or rather, to the next to the last degree. The seat- 
ing is dignified and ecclesiastical for both congregation and 
clergy; and then the choir in both instances is seated on 
dining-room chairs. If the choir can sit in church on dining- 
room chairs, would it be inconsistent for a faithful and patient 
congregation to be accommodated with rockers ? 

However, after all has been said, Christian worship is sim- 
ple and spiritual, no matter how great, or ornate, or symbolic 
the temple. “We are tempted at times to despise the ordained 
simplicity of Christian worship, and to escape from its de- 
mands for spirituality. There is a place for things beautiful 
in the worship of God, for the best and costliest and most lovely 
we can procure. But in Christian worship with its supreme 
regard for liberty and spirituality, simplicity is a necessity, 
and the sensuous is always a peril. There is danger, proved 
by experience, that the very means innocently and honestly 
devised to bring all heaven before our eyes, the solemn, pealing 
music, the thrilling voices of the well-trained choir, the stately 
pillars, the vaulted roof, the windows with their pictured em- 
blems, may shut out the sense of the presence of God.” The 
hunger after the formal things of art and symbol may be only 
a sign that spiritual things have ceased to satisfy. FForms— 
and in religious life they are either art or symbol—are not evil 
if they can be filled with spiritual meaning; but the more elab- 
orate the form in art or symbol, the greater is the devotion 
required to spiritually fulfil them. It is possible to have the 
form of godliness, or of worship, without the power thereof; 
but it is also impossible to have the power without the form. 

READING, Pa. 








II. 


THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


R. LEIGHTON GERHART. 


While the subject of the Lord’s Supper is by its very nature 
an exceedingly difficult one, it is rendered doubly so at the 
present time by the vast change that has come in the views of 
the theological world with reference to every fact and doctrine 
of the Christian faith. 

With regard to myself, if you will kindly pardon the refer- 
ence, I have for years had my attention directed to the study 
of Christianity in its universal aspects, as these are brought 
to light by the study of the great religions of paganism, and 
by the study of the moral and intellectual nature of man. This 
study has opened my mind to a much clearer perception than 
I had before of the organic relation of Jesus to mankind and 
to all history. 

Instead of antagonism, there is an underlying spirit of unity 
binding Christianity to all other great faiths. In all the 
great pagan religions there are to be found lofty conceptions 
of what constitute true righteousness. Not a few, discovering 
that many things taught by our Lord were to be found less per- 
fectly expressed, but still expressed, in pagan literature, im- 
agine that Christianity lost some of its intrinsic excellence. 
As a matter of fact, the reverse is true. It simply brings home 
to us with renewed force the truth, so often reiterated, that 
Jesus is the universal man, the one desired of all nations. The 
Christian faith, in fact, presents nothing radically new, but 
what are in reality, in their most complete form, universal 
conceptions; and nowhere is this more fully and clearly shown 
than in “The Lord’s Supper.” 

We not only find a world-wide belief in a future life, but 
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belief also in the resurrection of the body. The offering of 
sacrifice to propitiate the gods is as universal as religion itself. 
Further than this, we can clearly discern among different na- 


_ tions an anticipation of the incarnation, the coming of a re- 


deemer and intimations also of the doctrine of the Trinity. 

From suggestions such as this some may be disposed to 
revolt. Their conception of Christianity implies something so 
radically new and original that to acknowledge any such vital 
bond between paganism and Christianity would tend to weaken 
their faith in the value of the revelation made us in Christ 
Jesus. If, however, we rest on the fact that man was made 
in the image of God and for God; that God is and always has 
been present and active in his world; that the coming of the 
Lord is in response to deepest human need ; and that the whole 
movement of history is redemptive, having no spiritual sig- 
nificance apart from such a consummation—faith in the eternal 
worth of Christianity gains immensely. 

That there are forecasts of the sacrament to be found in 
paganism may be traced to the fact that the sacramental per- 
vades the whole of life to such an extent as to become well nigh, 
if not altogether, a natural form of expression. 

This appears, first of all, in human speech and in the gen- 
eral use of signs and symbols as means of communication. It 
then reveals itself in solemn ceremonies, sometimes purely 
political, at other times social, in which by outward signs 
binding relations are assumed. We then find it entering the 
sphere of religion, and see the pagan employing material em- 
blems as media of spiritual transactions; illustrated by the 
Hindoo, who associates divine grace and redemptive efficacy 
with the use of the waters of the sacred river Ganges. 

We approach the most sacred Christian rite more closely 
in the feasts of communion with the dead, to be found among 
different pagan nations. At these feasts a portion was set 
apart for the deceased who was believed to partake of it in 
some purely spiritual way. We come, finally, to the sacri- 
ficial feasts of communion with the gods. Among no less 
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intelligent a people than the Greeks and Romans eating of the 
flesh of animals sacrificed to the gods was very distinctly of a 
sacramental nature, as it signified fellowship with the god 
to whom the sacrifice had been made. 

St. Paul sees this, and writes (1 Cor. 10: 18-21) : “ Behold 
Israel after the flesh; are not they which eat of the sacrifices 
partakers of the altar? What say I then? That the idol is 
anything, or that which is offered in sacrifice to idols is any- 
thing? But I say that the things which the Gentiles sacrifice, 
they sacrifice to devils and not to God: and I would not that ye 
should have fellowship with devils. Ye cannot drink the cup 
of the Lord and the cup of devils; ye cannot be partakers of 
the Lord’s table and of the table of devils.” 

So universal is the sacramental idea, so strong the impulse 
that has impelled men everywhere to make use of it, so pro- 
found has been the need felt for the sacrament, and in such 
full accord with human impulse and aspiration was the Lord 
in instituting the sacrament of his own body and blood, that I 
feel constrained to say ;—had he not of his own option insti- 
tuted this sacrament, in after times the church would have been 
irresistibly led to the creation of such a rite in order to meet 
the deficiency. And I am so convinced of the reality of this 
need as to believe that the church will suffer an irreparable loss 
to the extent that the sacramental in worship is omitted or 
neglected. 

But what is the meaning of the “ Lord’s Supper?” the sac- 
rament of the communion of the Lord’s broken body and shed 
blood? Jesus himself makes no interpretation. He simply 
says, “Take eat, this is my body broken for you.” “This is 
my blood of the New Testament, which is shed for many for 
the remission of sins.” ‘This do in remembrance of me.” 
Paul gives us no explanation, but contents himself with re- 
uttering the thoughts of the Lord in a modified form. “The 
cup of blessing which we bless, is it not the communion of the 
blood of Christ? The bread which we break, is it not the 
communion of the body of Christ?” (1 Cor. X: 16). This 
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certainly is not what we should designate an explanation of the 
meaning and significance of the sacrament. 

We see very plainly, however, that the Lord’s words raise 
his death to a position of eminence that imparts to it trans- 
cendent importance. However men may now regard his death, 
it seems beyond all question that Jesus himself never classed 
it among the incidents of his life. It was the supreme event 
in his life. He does not say: “Take eat, this is my body,” 
but “this is my body broken for you.” Not simply, “this is 
my blood,” but “this is my blood shed for many.” 

But why “my body” and why “my blood”? Body and 
blood are words expressing the physical in man. Man is not 
primarily a physical being; he is not first of all a material 
body. He is primarily spiritual. It was man as a spiritual 
being that distinguished Jesus; and while the Lord clearly 
recognized the place of the physical and material in the econ- 
omy of human life, yet the physical and material was always 
held subordinate to the spiritual. Here the material corporeity 
is given supremacy. What interpretation are we to place on 
this surprising reversal ? 

In the first place, the physical and material are the garment 
of the spiritual and the instrument and means of divine reve- 
lation, cosmically considered. In the higher realms of revela- 
tion and communion it is always through the corporeal nature 
of man that God makes himself known. It is through the 
physical corporeity that God makes himself known in Jesus 
Christ, and through this corporeal nature that men draw near 
to God. It is in the body of Jesus and the blood, which is 
the life-giving energy of the body, that God and man meet. 
This is the temple, the true temple, the Holy of Holies. 

Sundered absolutely from the flesh Christ could not have 
been even a dream or a vision. For dreams and visions must 
come in semblance of material things. It was by the corporeal 
that Christ walked the earth, came in conflict with his enemies, 
resisted temptation, suffered and died. It was through the 
body that Jesus gave life to men, and through the body that 
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death could temporarily reach him. Without the body, there 
could have been neither grave nor resurrection. The body, 
then, while still subordinate to spirit, is the avenue by which 
men approach God, and it is through the physical corporeity 
that God communicates with men. It seems altogether rea- 
sonable, therefore, that, symbolically set forth, the Lord’s body 
and blood should be made the medium of communion with him 
in the sacrament. 

But why his body broken and his blood poured out ? 

As the Lord’s Supper commemorates the death of Jesus, it 
must be interpreted in the light of the significance of that 
event. If the death of Jesus is an incident of his life, it holds 
very little meaning for us. To my own mind the death of our 
Lord is the complete and full expression of the principle of 
sacrifice which gives meaning to every high moral act; of that 
principle of sacrifice without which human life would be de- 
prived of all dignity and worth; without which moral and spir- 
itual progress is inconceivable. 

Sooner or later every one discovers that moral progress is 
nothing less than a dying to every impulse in his nature which 
tends to selfishness in all its innumerable forms, from gross 
self-indulgence to the most refined spiritual pride; he learns 
that without self-sacrifice there is no moral freedom. As we 
go on in life we scarcely seem to have any will for ourselves 
alone; we come under the dominion of the demands of love and 
duty. Love and duty rule us imperiously, because they are 
the expressions of the moral imperative. 

Along the whole path of human life the principle of self- 
subordination to the welfare of others is the ennobling, elevat- 
ing force in history. Without this self-subordination, which 
inevitably and invariably takes the form of self-sacrifice, all 
things of moral worth would be destroyed. The patriot, lover, 
the friend, father, mother, sister, brother! What is the worth 
of these words if they cease to express self-forgetting, self-sac- 
rificing devotion ? 

And when we turn from the world of men and women to 
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that of beasts, birds and fishes, trees, plants and creeping vines, 
we find even in this world of the unmoral reflections of this 
same law of self-sacrifice. The devotion of the savage brute 
to its young, the wild stallion fighting in defense of his dame, 
the bird lining its nest with the feathers torn from its own 
bosom, the plant living to nourish man and beast, the elements 
finding their meaning as they lose themselves to sustain the 
vegetable. Everywhere in the whole cycle of nature and every- 
where in the world of the moral this law of self-subordination 
at the cost of pain and death for the benefit of others reveals 
itself as the life of the world. Without this there would be 
neither vegetable, animal nor human life; there would be no 
organized society; no moral growth, much less moral freedom. 

The death of Jesus is the fullest and most complete expres- 
sion of this universal law; the fundamental law of life. Wher- 
ever we find it, it is by its very nature redemptive. 

All are familiar with the saying that men help one another 
by their lives, while Jesus, in distinction from all others, 
saves us by his death. I decline to draw such a broad distinc- 
tion between the sacrificial death of our Lord and the service 
of love and devotion exhibited by men and women. The re- 
demptive efficacy of the cross is in accord with every high act 
of self-sacrifice on the part of men in this: it is always in the 
act of self-sacrifice that the highest benefit is conferred by men 
upon one another. It is never in what they do dissociated 
from what they suffer. It is the blood-tracks in the snow left 
by Washington’s barefooted soldiers; the disease, starvation 
and famine of the army at Valley Forge, and scenes and events 
of similar nature that stimulate high patriotism. In the death 
of Warren at Bunker Hill devotion to the cause of civil and 
religious liberty plumed itself afresh. It is in the father 
sweating and toiling for his family, in the mother pale and 
wan from her night vigil by the child’s sick-bed, that parental 
devotion shines out. Faint and far off may be the reflection 
in ordinary human life; but men and women give their highest 
and best the nearer they come to the broken body and shed 
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blood—a truth that has passed into a proverb: “The blood of 
the martyrs is the seed of the church.” 

From the many theories advanced in the effort to interpret 
the cross, and especially from that embodied in the creeds of 
300 years ago, there has been a widespread revolt. I sym- 
pathize very sincerely with the revolt, but I have no sympathy 
with the extreme to which many have gone in their revolt. 
They have so far revolted as to reduce the death of our Lord 
to an incident in his life, and an incident practically devoid 
of all significance. 

This may last for a time, but it will only be for a time; 
for the cross is too profoundly an expression of the deepest 
law of the world’s life to remain submerged. It is too pro- 
foundly the expression of the divine will; too real an expres- 
sion of holiness and love; too clear a revelation of the sin of 
man; too forceful in its every varying power to interpret the 
human heart; too richly and adequately the need of the world 
—too much of all this ever to lose its significance. It is the 
explanation of more moral and spiritual problems than aught 
else. I have realized this so deeply as to come to believe that 
the secret of the universe is bound up with the understanding 
of the cross—for the cross is the expression in its fullest form 
of the fundamental law of all moral and spiritual life, without 
which moral and spiritual life is inconceivable. 

Jesus gave us his body broken and his blood poured out 
because he could not give himself as the food of man in any 
other way. There is no such thing as the giving of moral nour- 
ishment, spiritual food, except by the way of sacrifice. It is 
always by the body broken and the blood shed. The mother 
must grow pale and wan in her heavenly mission that she may 
save. The father must labor in pain with fidelity and courage 
in order that he may truly serve. The patriots of 776 must 
leave their blood-tracks in the snow; Washington must agonize 
in prayer at Valley Forge—the price of liberty must be paid 
or true liberty cannot be won. Jesus must die on the cross 
or the world cannot be brought to God and so redeemed. 
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Therefore, it was not simply his body and blood that he gave, 
but his body broken and his blood shed. 

“Take eat,” he said. Eating is by its very nature a com- 
munal act. Custom has not made it so; it is so by its very 
nature. No normal man loves a solitary feast. The family 
eats of the same food at the same table. Among certain na- 
tions to break bread with a stranger places him under the 
shield of the house. With us association with our friends 
seems to be incomplete until we break bread together. So 
when we meet for intellectual and spiritual communion, we are 
not satisfied unless we meet one another at the banquet. 

This act of eating, communal by its very nature, Jesus lifts 
up and transforms into a sacrament of communion. In this, 
as in all that he was, in all that he said and did, Jesus avoids 
the exceptional. He is a unique personality, we say. He is 
the only mediator between God and man. Very true, but his 
uniqueness consists in this: in him everything truly human 
finds fulfillment. He disjoints himself from nothing human 
—human life, human thought, human experience—everything 
normal to human life finds its fulfillment in him. 

Even when he gives his body and blood, simply himself, to 
be meat and drink for men, he links himself with the existing 
order of the spiritual and intellectual progress of the human 
race. He solemnly consecrates the great principle of human 
progress, that all live by virtue of the sustenance received from 
the good, the noble, the great of all past ages. Destroy this 
source of intellectual, moral and spiritual nourishment, and the 
world would be reduced to savagery, and what is worse, it 
would remain savage. We are to-day what we are because 
we are feeding continually upon the truth, the wisdom, the 
heroic example of the saints and sages, heroes and martyrs of 
bygone times. The very lives of the great and good, their 
ideals, enthusiasms, are humanity’s most priceless nourishment. 
The very power of God reaches us through them. Says Phillips 
Brooks: “ Ever out of the past, from the old saints who lived 
in other times, from Enoch, David, Paul and John, Augus- 
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tine, Jerome, Luther, Leighton, there comes down the power 
of God to us.” : 

To this great law, this greatest law of human progress, this 
law of universal application, Jesus links himself, or rather, he 
enters into it, fulfilling its highest purpose and meaning. In 
a way he makes it distinctly his own by interpreting it in terms 
of the new dispensation, in terms of the divine-human order 
of life. 

He gives himself crucified as the food of the world, and the 
communicant, partaking of this food, consecrates himself to 
Christ to live the Christ-life—to love the things that Jesus 
loved; to hate the things Jesus hated; to live for the purpose 
for which Jesus lived ; to be one with him in bearing the cross, 
in making his whole life a spiritual sacrifice. He enters into 
this fellowship with the Lord that through the Lord he may 
come into communion with God. Jesus came as the mediator 
between God and man, and the Lord’s Supper is complete just 
to the extent that through it the believer enters into commu- 
nion and fellowship with God the Father. 


LEWISBURG, PA. 























ITI. 
THE MORALITY OF THE EARLY CHURCH. 


P. A. DE LONG. 


For the sake of clearness and convenience church history is 
divided into epochs or periods. By almost universal consent 
these periods are spoken of as Apostolic, Post-Apostolic, Medi- 
eval and Modern. When our subject speaks, therefore, of the 
early church we assume that it is the first period of ecclesias- 
tical history, viz., the Apostolic, that is implied. The time 
that is usually comprehended under this period is the latter 
seventy years of the first century of the Christian era, extend- 
ing from the day of Pentecost, A. D. 30, to the death of St. 
John, A. D. 100. That it was an epoch-making time for the 
church as well as for the world, no one will dispute. It was 
the era of beginnings, of foundation-laying, and the times 
when things and movements originate and take their rise are 
always significant and laden with consequences. They are the 
promise of that which is to follow. To use the words of 
another: “The Apostolic age was preformative and contained 
the living germs of all the following periods, personages and 
tendencies. It held up the highest standard of doctrine and 
discipline; it was the inspiring genius of all true progress and 
suggested to every age its peculiar problem with the power to 
solve it.” Certain times may be rich in memories and interest 
for certain ecclesiastical bodies, but the opening century ap- 
peals to all sects and denominations. It was a time when there 
was neither Catholic nor Protestant, when distinctions which 
are now made of such paramount importance were undreamed 
of, when spirit instead of form was the controlling factor in 
worship. If to-day we draw comfort and inspiration from 
the Gospels and Epistles, it is because in the Apostolic age 
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holy men spoke and wrote as the Holy Spirit gave them utter- 
ance, giving literary form to truth which is not merely profit- 
able for reproof and exhortation but can make us wise unto 
salvation as well. And if to-day we are pushing the frontier 
of Christian civilization and enlightenment ever forward and 
ever onward until the day will come when there will be no 
frontier, it is because the Apostle Paul had the courage to 
break the fetters of traditionalism and racial prejudice and 
invite the Gentiles to sit down to the feast prepared, from 
whom even the crumbs of the table had been withheld in former 
days. If we speak of the evangelization of the world in the 
second century, it is because one man in the first century had 
a world vision and addressed himself to the almost impossible 
task of making all men see and understand the mysteries of the 
kingdom. 

Now when we make the attempt to portray and to charac- 
terize the morality of the early church, there is one thing that 
we must be careful to guard ourselves against, and that is 
misrepresentation. It is never an easy matter to say just how 
bad or how good a person, or an institution may be. Probably 
it was for this reason that the Master said, “Judge not.” The 
temptation is always strong whenever it comes to the morality 
of either persons or things to make it either better or worse 
than what it is. It seems to be contrary to human nature to 
give morality the benefit of sanity or of moderation. Men are 
either hopelessly bad or they are absolutely perfect, whereas 
the truth of the matter may be that those whom we are in the 
habit of calling hopelessly bad have many good traits while 
those whom we are in the habit of placing upon a pinnacle are 
not angels by any means. Perhaps nowhere is this tendency 
so apparent as in the judgment of the early church. There 
have been and there are various opinions with respect to its 
character and its value. One opinion is that there was little 
or no good in it. This was the opinion of the rulers of that 
time, of contemporary satirists and historians. Those in au- 
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and allowed no opportunity to pass by to vex them and exter- 
minate them. They regarded them as the enemies of the hu- 
man race and looked upon them as belonging to a seditious 
kind of religious fraternity. The historian Tacitus makes fre- 
quent allusion to the early Christians but never is the language 
used very favorable or complimentary. He speaks of them as 
“men hated for outrageous deeds and popularly styled Christ’s 
faction.” His description of the persecution under Nero gives 
us some interesting sidelights on his opinion of this new sect. 
“But not all the relief of men,” he says, “nor the bounties of 
the Emperor, nor the propitiation of the gods, could relieve 
him [Nero] from the infamy of being believed to have ordered 
the conflagration. Therefore to suppress the rumor, Nero 
falsely charged with the guilt and punished with the most ex- 
quisite tortures, those persons who, hated for their crimes, were 
commonly called Christians. The founder of that name, 
Christus, had-been put to death by the procurator of Judea, 
Pontius Pilate, in the reign of Tiberius; but the pernicious 
superstition, repressed for a time, broke out again, not only 
through Judea, the source of this evil, but also through the city 
of Rome, whither all things vile and shameful flow from all 
quarters and are encouraged. Accordingly, first, those only 
were arrested who confessed. Next, on their information, a 
vast multitude were convicted, not so much of the crime of in- 
cendiarism as hatred of the human race. And in their death 
they were made the subjects of sport; for they were wrapped in 
the hides of wild beasts and torn to pieces by dogs, or nailed to 
crosses, or set on fire, and when day declined were burned to 
serve for nocturnal lights. Whence a feeling of compassion 
arose toward the sufferers, though justly held to be odious be- 
cause they seemed not to be cut off for the public good, but as 
victims to the ferocity of one man.” We must confess we grow 
just a trifle indignant when we read that the early Christians 
were men hated for their crimes, that Christianity was a per- 
nicious superstition, that it was one of the vile and shameful 
things that showed itself in Rome, that it would have been for 
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the public good had all Christians been cut off and put out of 
the way. Charges and judgments like these simply go to show 
superstition, that it was one of the vile and shameful things 
that showed itself in Rome, that it would have been for the 
public good had all Christians been cut off and put out of the 
way. Charges and judgments like these simply go to show 
to what extremes prejudice and hostility to a cause or a move- 
ment will go; and yet it is no doubt near the truth to say that 
those who made them were sincere. It was not merely mis- 
representation they were bent upon, but rather the expression 
of their convictions and their point of view. 

As over against the opinion of the enemies of the early 
church we have the opinion of its friends, and if the former 
went to the extreme of underestimating and even of slandering 
it, the latter go to the extreme of unduly glorifying and of 
idealizing it. How often is it the case that the church of 
modern times is compared with the church of early times and 
always to the disadvantage and disparagement of the former. 
The reason why the church of to-day is no longer as potent 
and as much a factor in life as it should be is, it is said, be- 
cause it is no longer true to the Apostolic ideal. To hear some 
talk, the church of to-day is a mere shadow of the church that 
once was. And as a protest against modern church life and 
church polity, periodically new sects are brought into life 
which make the claim that they alone are Scriptural and are 
fashioned after the church of primitive days. Somehow men 
seem to have the idea that the early church was perfect, with- 
out spot or blemish or wrinkle. Because a high standard of 
holiness was set up in doctrine and example by the evangelists 
and the apostles, they seem to think that every member of the 
church realized it. And because there was the presence of 
spiritual gifts, the power to work miracles and the speaking 
with other tongues, it is commonly believed that the spiritual 
level of individual believers was infinitely above that we find 
in the church of our day. 

Now were we to abide by the decision of either the enemies 
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or the friends of the early church, so far as its morality is con- 
cerned, it is easy to see that we would not come to a satisfactory 
conclusion. Our conclusions would be at once both defective 
and incorrect. We must get to the facts in the matter and 
to satisfy ourselves along this line we have a record that faith- 
fully and accurately sets forth conditions as they actually 
existed in the church of early times. We have the Acts of the 
Apostles, the Epistles and the Book of Revelation. What con- 
cerns us then at this time is not so much what says this person 
or that person, but what sayeth the record. Given the facts 
in the case, we are the better able to make our deductions. 
Undoubtedly the facts warrant us in believing that there was 
much about the early church that was ideal. It was a time 
when there was love, peace and joy in the Holy Ghost. Not 
to soberness and self-restraint were men given so much as to 
enthusiasm, ecstacy and spiritual abandonment. The feeling 
of human brotherhood was very pronounced and there was a 
vivid realization of the presence of the Holy Spirit. It was 
under His influence and guidance that they spoke and wrought. 
Little wonder is it then we find a Stephen in the early church 
whose face shone with a strange light reflected from another 
world, who was not afraid to lay down his life for the Master; 
little wonder that the brethren sold all that they had and had 
all things in common, that they were as one family endeavor- 
ing to keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace. One 
thing especially was characteristic of the early church and that 
was the application to its life of the New Law of Christ. 
Great stress was laid upon conduct and upon ethical ideals. 
While much that Paul wrote was doctrinal in content, yet he 
never failed to emphasize the ethical. Almost every epistle 
he wrote has a chapter or two of admonitions and exhortations. 
The writings of early times were largely ethical, as for example 
the Didache or the Teaching of the Twelve and the Apostolical 
Constitutions. The date of these documents has not definitely 


- been determined, but it is probable that they have a very primi- 


tive basis. Their purport was to teach Christians how they 
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should conduct their lives upon Gospel principles and what 
they were to impress on the newly won brethren. In book I 
of the so-called Apostolical Constitutions Christians are warned 
against the “overreaching temper, against the spirit of retalia- 
tion, against a spirit overcurious as to the doings of worldly 
society and against seeking admiration by personal adornment.” 
An illuminating hint with reference to the temper of the early 
church is given to us by Pliny. In his official report as gov- 
ernor of Bithynia to his master Trajan, he tells us that the 
Christians had been wont to assemble on a stated day (the 
Lord’s Day) before dawn and recite responsively a hymn to 
Christ as to God, and bind themselves with a religious vow 
not to the commission of any crime, but against theft, robbery, 
adultery, breach of trust, denial of a deposit when claimed. 
This over, it was their custom to separate and again meet for 
a meal of an open and innocent nature ; “ which very thing they 
had ceased to do after my edict, in which by your orders I 
forbade club meetings.” Now it is true that profession is one 
thing and practice is another, still we must believe that many 
in the carly church “walked circumspectly, not as fools, but 
as wise,” that whatesoever things were true, and honest, and 
just, and pure, and honorable, that they thought on these 
things; and that these things which they both learned and 
received, and heard and saw in their teachers they did. 

But if the facts as they come to us from the early writings 
warrant us in believing that the early church in many respects 
was as a bride adorned to meet her Lord, they, on the other 
hand, almost against our own will, force us to the opposite 
belief that it was by no means perfect. While the note of 
moral triumph resounds again and again in the Acts and the 
Epistles, yet how often too do we hear the lamentations of 
moral failure. There are many things in it which are like 
bands of darkness over what was intended to be a shimmering 
and a radiant surface, things which we cannot reconcile with 
Christian confession and Christian consistency. How quick 
the scoffer at things holy is in these days to seize upon the 
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defects of the church and the moral lapses of church members 
and to use them to bolster up his contention that Christianity 
is a sham and the church is an imposition upon credulity and 
ignorance. Were such an one to look into and study the his- 
tory of the early church, he might well talk, for he would have 
something to talk about. Hardly had the early church begun 
its existence than something went wrong. Where there should 
have been honesty and openness, there was pretense and decep- 
tion, and God showed his displeasure by bringing the lives of 
Ananias and Sapphira to a very sudden and unexpected end- 
ing. The looseness of life that prevailed among some of the 
early Christians was really alarming, and gave the religious 
leaders of that day no little concern. How often does Paul 
in his epistles sound the note of protest against some prevalent 
vice or form of immorality. When in his epistle to the Gala- 
tians he says, “‘ The works of the flesh are manifest which are 
these: adultery, fornication, uncleanness, lasciviousness, envy- 
ings, murder, drunkenness, revellings and such like,” he does 
not imply that works such as these are manifest only in the 
world at large, but is referring no doubt to a condition that 
he found existent in some of the churches. Even the leaders 
themselves sometimes forgot themselves and indulged in quar- 
relings and rivalries which were hardly conducive to growth 
in Christian character. The letters to the seven churches as 
contained in the opening chapters of the Book of Revelation 
afford us a glimpse into the condition of the early churches. 
These churches we may say fall into three groups: (1) those 
predominantly good and pure; (2) those predominantly evil; 
(3) those whose character was mixed. To the first group be- 
long the churches of Smyrna and Philadelphia, of whom it is, 
said: “I know thy works and tribulation and poverty.” “ For 
thou hast a little strength, and hast kept my word and hast not 
denied my name.” To the second group belong the churches 
of Sardis and Laodicea. Their works are spoken of as not 
having been perfect before God and there were only a few 
names in them which had not defiled their garments. They 
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are counselled to buy white raiment so that the shame of their 
nakedness might not appear. To the third group belong churches 
like those of Ephesus, Pergamum and Thyatira. They are 
good but the head of the church speaks as having something 
against them. One is reproached for having left its first love, 
another is called to account because some of its members hold 
the doctrine of Balaam and the Nicolaitans, and another because 
it suffers that woman Jezebel to teach and to seduce its mem- 
bers to commit fornication and to eat things sacrificed unto 
idols.” Now what was characteristic of the churches of Asia, 
no doubt, was characteristic of the church universal of that day 
and with good reason may we say that these churches were only 
a miniature of conditions prevalent over a larger territory. 
While conditions such as these were unfortunate, there were 
reasons for them. There were contributing causes, among 
which we shall note only a few. In the first place, there was 
the influence of heathen customs and life. The early church 
was established in centers like Rome, and Corinth, and 
Ephesus. Let Seneca, who lived during the opening years of 
the Christian era, tell us what Roman society was like. “ All 
things,” he says, “are full of iniquity and vice; more crime 
is committed than can be remedied by restraint. We struggle 
in a huge contest of criminality; daily the passion for sin is 
greater, the shame in committing it is less. Wickedness is no 
longer committed in secret; it flaunts before our eyes and has 
been sent forth so openly into public sight and has prevailed so 
completely in the breast of all, that innocence is not rare but 
non-existent.” As for Corinth, it seems language is hardly 
graphic enough to convey an impression of its wickedness and 
licentiousness. Usually when we wish to speak of types of 
depraved and corrupt cities we refer to Sodom and Gomorrah. 
We do not think that any place can be worse than they were. 
And yet if there was one city in ancient days that deserved and 
richly merited obliteration by means of fire and brimstone, that 
city was Corinth. On the stage the Corinthian was usually 
represented drunk. It was a veritable cesspool of iniquity. 
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If anything should be pure and undefiled, we think worship 
should at least be accorded that distinction, and yet worship 
among the Corinthians was nothing less than a hideous orgy. 
We are told that to the temple of Venus more than a thousand 
harlots were attached and that under the guise of religion 
things were done of which we must almost hesitate to speak. 
When, then, such a debased ethical tone was prevalent in the 
community in which Christian churches had been established, 
it was only to be expected that it would be reflected in the lives 
of their members. The influence between church and com- 
munity is reciprocal and interactive, and while the church may 
and should be as salt in the world, it sometimes so happens 
that through influences foreign to the life of the church the 
salt loses its savor. Nodoubt many that came into the churches 
were earnest and sincere enough, but their moral ideals were 
rather low and immature, and it followed only as a matter of 
course that they would consider harmless what others were free 
to condemn. The Corinthian was in the habit of regarding 
fornication as the gratification merely of a natural desire, why 
should he not continue to hold that view even after he joined 
the church? That he did hold this view, even as a church 
member, we know, for the Apostle was under the necessity of 
resorting to strong language and repressive measures. To get 
him to think differently, not a little anxiety was given the 
Apostle, just because so many of his converts looked with in- 
difference upon the sins of the flesh—a point of view this for 
which their past life and the conditions under which they were 
accustomed to live, more than anything else, was to blame. 
Another factor that contributed to immorality in the early 
church was the perversion of Christian truth. Another name 
for this is heresy. One-of the earliest heresies was that of 
Gnosticism, a complex and rather fanciful system this of phi- 
losophy, but a most dangerous system of ethics. Like most 
speculative religions, it failed to establish a safe basis for 
practical morals. Under its influence some were led to asceti- 
cism, to the most rigorous process of self-discipline and to the 
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practice of a most austere regimen of self-mortification because 
they went on the assumption that the body was the seat of evil. 
Such were the ascetic Gnostics, who felt rather uncomfortable 
in a sensuous and perishing world. As over against these, 
however, there were the licentious Gnostics who went on the 
principle that sensuality can only be overcome by indulging 
in it. The consequences of such belief may well be imagined. 
To this class belong the Nicolaitans of whom St. John speaks 
in his letters to the churches of Asia. The fact that Paul 
taught that the regenerate were not under law but under grace, 
and the fact that he said of himself, “So then I of myself with 
the mind, indeed, serve the law of God; but with the flesh the 
law of sin,”’ seemed to cause almost an endless amount of con- 
fusion and misunderstanding. It led to not a little looseness 
of life. Many seemed to find in such teaching a justification 
for their evildoing. Another factor that effected the morality 
of the early church unfavorably was the feeling of otherworld- 
liness. The fact that Christ had departed so mysteriously 
and so unexpectedly led his followers to cherish the hope of his 
early return. There is enough evidence to believe that even 
the Apostle Paul cherished this belief, not only indulged in it 
himself but encouraged others to share it with him. Undoubt- 
edly it was under the inspiration of this hope that the early 
Christians determined upon the method of having all things 
in common, voluntarily parted with their possessions, a method 
of procedure this which hindered rather than helped those 
who practised it and can never result in the highest form of 
life and of character, no matter where, when or by whom it is 
practiced. Communistic society never has been successful and 
it is doubtful if it ever will be. It was not long, however, 
until it was discovered that the feeling of otherworldliness was 
rather of doubtful value. Men began to cease from their 
wonted avocations and not only became a burden upon the 
resources of their fellows but a scandal to the church. To use 
the words of Paul himself, they walked disorderly and were 
busybodies. Especially was this the case among the Thessa- 
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lonians, to whom Paul felt the necessity of writing a special 
Epistle on the subject. Idleness never is conducive to the 
highest development, even when it is indulged in under the 
cloak of religion. 

We see, then, that the morality of the early church was not 
a fixed but rather a variable quantity. It partook of a mixed 
nature, which, of course, was only to be expected. It had its 
strength and it had its weakness, its glory and its shame. It 
is not for us, then, in these days to look back and say, Let us 
be as was the church of Paul and of Peter and of John. That 
would simply mean unwittingly to make a wish to be even as 
we are now. That the church of to-day has its faults and its 
shortcomings, we must all admit, but it has them for the reason 
that the early church had them. It is constituted of human 
beings and people will always be what their name implies— 
they will be human. Certain weaknesses and failings cling to 
the race; we know they do; we find them in ourselves and we 
are not at all surprised if they appear in others. We sit in our 
pews, but we are still the same men that at other times dig in 
the ditch, work at the bench, or till the soil; we are still the 
same women that at other times teach in the public schools or 
attend to the management of the home and the supervision of 
the family. We become Christians, but we still remain men 
and women and do the things that men and women are in the 
habit of doing. 

Then too we must not overlook the environment of the church 
of today. In many respects, its environment is quite favor- 
able. If anything can cripple the church, it is when there is 
outside interference, when pressure is brought to bear upon 
people to have nothing to do with it. But the times are sing- 
ularly free from such a hostile tendency. The church is free 
to pursue its mission, and the wish that is expressed by those 
who are not even identified with it is that it may succeed and 
prosper. So also if a nation is at war with some other nation, 
or if there is internal disorder and strife, what can the church 
do at such a time? How can it arouse interest in things spirit- 
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ual, when those who should be its most ardent supporters are 
bent upon bloodshed and destruction? So, too, if a people be 
constantly on the verge of famine or in a state of chronic pov- 
erty, how can they think of the bread of heaven when the 
supply of earthly bread is so scant, or how can they think of a 
higher life when they are kept more than busy caring for the 
lower? But nothing like this applies to our nation today. 
We are neither at war, nor are we poor, nor famine stricken. 
In many respects the church of today in America, at least, is 
most happily and fortunately situated. In some other respects 
it is not. How large a percentage of our people live in cities 
and those who are in a position to know tell us that morally 
they are not the safest places to rear children in. If living is 
high, is it not possible that the cost could be reduced, at least 
somewhat, if only some men cared to make the effort? Is it 
not true that the home is to a certain extent disappearing and 
that old fashioned morality is on the wane? Is it not true that 
the feeling is all too common, if a man has this world’s goods, 
that he has all he needs? Is it not true also that some people 
can’t get enough, and that about every other man we meet is 
bent upon getting rich so that he may enjoy the luxuries of 
life? Now if the church of today is not what we think it ought 
to be, we should stop to think on these things. It is dealing 
with people that are under the influence of the modern spirit ; 
they sit in its pews, and while many of them try hard to forget 
what is going on in the world outside and try to mend their 
ways, they do not always succeed. 

And yet with all its faults, much is to be said in favor of the 
modern church as over against the early church. Were we to 
take a spiritual inventory of the modern church, the result 
would be most gratifying. We should find that the laity are 
taking a more active part in the practical work of Christianity 
than ever before. Can we think of any time in the history of 
the church when its men were more busily engaged in the Fath- 
er’s business than now? Years ago it was considered good form 
for the minister to do all the work of the church. Business 
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men were rather slow to take an active part in church work for 
fear that their business and religion would not mix, and partly 
for the reason that it seemed hardly the proper thing to do. 
Furthermore, we should find that the modern church is a lib- 
eral church. Before a man can be really liberal, he must have 
something to give. How poor the early church was, how rich 
the church of today is. We should find also that there is on 
the part of the people in the church a deep concern for the wel- 
fare of women and children and for the unfortunate in life. 
When has the church contributed more to missions, when has 
it maintained more hospitals and orphanages and asylums for 
the aged? How many of these did the early church support 
and maintain? Does Paul or Peter make mention of any? 
Every year the amount contributed for benevolence and phi- 
lanthropy is made public, but it does not require close analysis 
to see that the bulk of the amount has been contributed by 
church members. Finally, we should find many organizations 
which have grown out of the teaching and spirit of Jesus Christ. 
When did the church have as many societies as now? When 
was there so much organized effort at work for the moral up- 
lift and social improvement of individuals and communities as 
now? Did the first, the second, or even the third century of 
the Christian era know anything about such forces ? 

It is not for us, then, to say that the modern church must go 
back to Apostolic days and become as the church was then. 
That would be unfortunate. It would be a step backward. 
The great Paul would not have it so, nor would Christ, the 
great head of the church, consent to such an arrangement. 
The ideal church is in the future, not in the past. As it has 
grown and advanced, so may it continue to grow and advance 
until it shall be as a “bride adorned to meet her husband.” 

WatTsontTown, Pa. 








IV. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE DIALECTICAL 
METHOD OF SOCRATES. 


PHILIP VOLLMER. 


As a matter of history, the dialectical or inductive method 
was discovered by Socrates, developed by Plato and Aristotle 
and perfected by Bacon. 


Objections to the Socratic Authorship. 


Many writers, however, are after the laurels of Socrates. 
(1) Some of them contend that induction needed no discoverer, 
as it has been practiced as long as the world stands by the wise 
and ignorant alike. It rests on the common faculties of human 
nature, they say, and men have always inferred the unknown 
from the known. Macauley,} e. g., writes: “A plain man finds 
his stomach out of order. He never heard of Socrates or Lord 
Bacon, but he proceeds in the strictest conformity with their 
rules, and satisfies himself that mince pies have done the mis- 
chief. I ate mince pies on Monday and Wednesday, and was 
kept awake by indigestion all night. I did not eat any on 
Tuesday and Friday, and I was quite well. I ate very spar- 
ingly of them on Sunday, and was very slightly indisposed in 
the evening. But on Christmas Day I almost dined on them, 
and was so ill that I was in some danger. It cannot be the 
brandy which I took with them; for I have drunk brandy for 
years, without being the worse for it. Thus he reaches his 
conclusion, as surely as Socrates, without ever having heard his 
name.” The answer to this is obvious. Induction being the 
process of all reasoning, of course, so long as men have rea- 
soned they have reasoned inductively. But there is instinctive 
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induction and there is methodical, scientific induction, and of 
the latter Socrates is undoubtedly the father. (2) Others 
assert that Socrates had borrowed his method from the Eleatics. 
Now we fully agree with Hegel? that “Socrates did not grow 
out of the earth like a fungus, but stands in definite continuity 
with his time.” No doubt a man of his earnest and active 
intellect was likely first to manifest his curiosity as a learner; 
“to run after and teach the various discourses of others, like 
a Laconian hound,”* before he struck out any novelties of his 
own. And as a matter of record, Socrates appears in Plato’s 
dialogue, “‘ Parmenides,”* as a young man, full of ardor for 
the discussion of the Parmenidean theory, looking up with 
reverence to Parmenides and Zeno, and receiving from them 
instructions in the process of their crude dialectical investiga- 
tion. From this very dialogue we are led to infer that he owes 
in part the powerful negative vein of his dialectics to “the 
double-tongued and all-objecting Zeno.”®> But what a great 
difference exists between the methods of the two schools! 
There a crude method dealing with the most abstract notion, 
that of being, here a method beginning with the concrete, the 
particular and inductively leading up to abstract conceptions; 
with Socrates, a method purposely adapted and exclusively 
applied to Man, with the Eleatics, a crude method applied to 
Nature. (3) A third-class of critics denies that the Socratic 
method is strictly inductive in its character. Tissot® regards 
it as more properly a process of pure generalization, “What is 
called his induction is nothing else than the preliminary opera- 
tion of grouping around an idea all those ideas with which it 

* Hegel, Geschichte der Philosophie, I, p. 90. 

*Plato, Theet., 263, : 

*Parmenides, 4. Here, in Soph. 127 and from Diog. L., II, 18, we learn 
that Zeno and Parmenides were among the teachers of Socrates. That he 
heard Archelaus is attested by Cicero in his Tusc., V, 10. He also read 
Hieraclitus, for Diog. L., II, 22, makes him say of that cxorevvos, ‘‘ What 
I did understand was excellent; I believe also that to be excellent what I 
did not understand.’’ 


* Plato, Parmenides, 58. 
* Tissot, Histoire de la Philosophie, p. 93. 
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might be confounded, so as the better to distinguish it from 
them or to bring to notice what there is in common to them all.” 
Lewes’ regards the Socratic method merely as reasoning from 
analogy. He says: “Many, from Socrates downwards, had 
insisted on induction, but the induction they conceived was 
that which Bacon® calls ‘inductio per enumerationem simpli- 
cem,’ and which consists in ‘ ascribing the character of general 
truths to all propositions which are true in every instance 
which we happen to know of.’” This is an induction perpet- 
ually made in the loose latitude of common talk, and in the less 
pardonable laxity of common literature. It is the natural and 
instinctive action of the mind, and is thus distinguished from 
the circumspect, orderly method of science. This may be true; 
but “what is in a name?” Whether the Socratic method be 
properly called inductive, with Aristotle; or generalization, 
with Tissot; or reasoning from analogy, with Lewes: there can 
be little doubt as to what the chief peculiarity and value of that 
method really was. Socrates saw that to understand a thing 
it was necessary to grasp its essential idea, to make sure of 
having seized definitely and exactly that idea, and this could 
be done only by sharply and accurately defining it. In order 
to do this he compares and contrasts it with all similar ideas, 
notes the difference and resemblances and having the idea thus 
clearly before the mind, he proceeds to analyze it, to separate 
the individual and accidentals from the essential; thus he gets 
at its true nature and essence, what it is in itself. (4) Still 
others point to the undisputed fact that the distinctively So- 
cratic method has little value for modern times. It is true 
that dialectics, or induction, as applied by Socrates, has been 
completely superseded by the processes of scientific investiga- 
tion of to-day. Yet we can never be in communion with the 
vast and penetrating intellect of the great Athenian without 
acknowledging our indebtedness to him, and the question is 
surely pertinent: without the Socratic foundation, would we 
have to-day that mighty superstructure of science erected by 


* Lewes, History of Philosophy, I, 151. 
* Bacon, Novum Organum, II, 171. 
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our improved methods based on his? Of our induction he was 
undoubtedly (to accord to him the very least credit) the pio- 
neer, creating the raw material for it, even if some will not 
regard him with Aristotle and the majority, as the real 
discoverer. Therefore, the majority of students do not think 
that Grote® is going beyond the truth when, in his description 
of the death of Socrates, he exclaims: “Thus perished the 
‘parens philosophie,’ the first of ethical philosophers; a man 
who opened to science both new matter, alike copious and val- 
uable, and a new method, memorable not less for its originality 
and efficacy, than for the profound philosophical basis on which 
it rests. Though Greece produced great poets, orators, specu- 
lating philosophers, historians, etc., yet other countries, having 
the benefit of Grecian literature to begin with, have nearly 
equalled her in all these lines, and surpassed her in some. But 
where are we to look for a parallel to Socrates, either in or out 
of the Grecian world? The cross-examining elenchus, which 
he not only first struck out, but wielded with such matchless 
effect and to such noble purposes, has been mute ever since his 
last conversation in the prison; for even his great successor, 
Plato, was a writer and lecturer, not a colloquial dialectician. 
His life remains as the only evidence of how much can be done 
by this sort of intelligent interrogation, how powerful is the 
interest which it can be made to inspire; how energetic the 
stimulus which it can apply in awakening dormant reason 
and generating new mental power. However little that instru- 
ment may have been applied since the death of its inventor, the 
necessity and use of it neither have disappeared, nor ever can 
disappear. There are few men whose minds are not more or 
less in that state of sham knowledge against which Socrates 
made war; there is no man whose notions have not been first 
got together by spontaneous, unexamined, unconscious, uncer- 
tified association, resting upon forgotten particulars, blending 
together disparities or inconsistencies, and leaving in his mind 
old and familiar phrases, and oracular propositions, of which 


*Grote, Life of Socrates, 360. 
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he has never rendered to himself account; there is no man, who, 
if he desires vigorous and profitable scientific effort, has not 
found it a necessary branch of self-education, to break up, dis- 
entangle, analyze and reconstruct these ancient mental com- 
pounds; and who has not been driven to do it by his own lame 
and solitary efforts, since the giant of the colloquial elenchus 
no longer stands in the market place to lend him help and 
stimulus.” Beautiful words, indeed, and what is more, true 


words! 
Plato’s Doctrine of the Ideas. 


While Socrates discovered the new world of philosophy, it 
was reserved for his two great pupils, Plato and Aristotle, to 
conquer and explore it. Speaking first of Plato, it is evident 
that not only the basis but also the logical and objective unity 
of his system is found in his famous and unique hypothesis of 
the ideas. (1) The reasoning which led Plato to his idealistic 
method was as follows: In his endeavor to systematize the pro- 
found thoughts of his great teacher, Plato soon perceived that 
scepticism would envelop the human mind if it were not pos- 
sible to find some foundation for absolute affirmation, for 
without this everything in our conceptions would be subjective, 
and therefore fluctuating. But all that we find in our minds 
are merely: (a) Sensations, which in themselves are purely 
relative to the individual who experiences them, varying with 
individuals and with different successive states of the same 
individual. Also the objects to which they relate vary per- 
petually. (b) By generalizing these impressions of sense we 
form notions representing the summary of a whole class of sen- 
sations and perceptions. But also these notions partake funda- 
mentally of the character of variableness essential to the sen- 
sations in which they have their root.1° Hence, in order to 
arrive at objective truth and certainty we must find for our 
reasoning a basis of eternal realities which alone are true exist- 
ences, because they are independent of human reason, external 
to it and merely manifested in it by their being imprinted, by 

* They are eldwda of true being. See Plato, Repubdl., VI, 508. 
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the eternal architect, on crude matter and recognized by human 
reason in all concrete forms, actions and words. The instru- 
ment by which the ideas are apprehended is the method of 
dialectic; not, however, that simple discipline it was with 
Socrates, but by “the Science of the Immutable.” We appre- 
hend the Immutable, Plato says, through the instrument of 
division, analysis and definitions. By division we separate 
the genus into its species, the whole into its parts; analysis 
rises from the objects of sense to “ intelligibles,” from demon- 
strable propositions to axioms, from hypotheses to experiences ; 
the definition, finally, expresses the genus of the thing to be 
defined, thus distinguishing it from all others by adding to it 
its specific difference. To these definitions, which alone, ac- 
cording to Platonism, were “true existences” and the “only 
realities,” Plato gave a separate existence and called them 
ideas, as Aristotle testifies.11 The paradox, how an objective 
existence and true reality can be predicated of mere definitions 
separated from the thing defined, will vanish if we remember 
that definitions were to Plato what “universals” or “general 
ideas” were to later metaphysicians.1* In this important 
point, then, Plato separated himself completely from his mas- 
ter, Socrates. For Aristotle, after speaking of the Socratic 
Method of Induction and Definition, says: “ But Socrates gave 
neither to General Terms nor to Definitions a distinct exist- 
ence.”1% We must, however, bear in mind that it required 
simply one small step from the Socratic notion that true being 
belonged only to conceptions to the Platonic objectivizing of 
these true beings into things.' 


% Besides (6éa, Plato employs a number of other terms to designate his 
famous principle of philosophy, such as, eldos vonrév; yévos; Svrws bv; Abyos; 
ovola; adrd cad’ abro; 6 rl éoruy, etc. 

4 Lewes, History of Philosophy, 212, 

% Metaph., XIII, 4: ddN 6 pdv Dwxpadrns 7d Kabbrov ob xwpiord érole ovde 
Tovs dpurpovs. 

% See Schwegler, Hist. of Phil., 51. In this sense Aristocles in Euseb. 
Praep., XI, 3, could assert that Socrates himself began the investigation of 
the doctrine of the ideas. 
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Defination of the Platonic Ideas. 


The uniqueness and difficulty of the conception itself, as well 
as the fact that the ideas form the basis, the inner life and the 
outward form of the Platonic system of philosophy, necessitates 
a more minute description of what Plato regarded as the es- 
sence of the ideas. ‘They are,” writes Schwegler,** “the 
common element in the manifold, the universal in the indi- 
vidual, the one in the many, the fixed and permanent in the 
mutable. In a subjective sense, they are principles of cogni- 
tion, certain in themselves and inderived from experience, the 
inborn regulatives of all our knowledge. In an objective sense, 
they are the immutable principles of existence of the world 
without ; incorporeal, indivisible, simple unities ; that are pres- 
ent in whatever may in any way prove itself self-subsistent.” 
These Universals exist per se. They are not mere conceptions 
of the mind, they are entities; and our perceptions of them are 
formed in the same manner as our perceptions of other things. 
Thus Plato transformed our conceptions into perceptions— 
2. @., he projected our ideas out of us, and then looked at them 
as images, as objective entities. These he maintained to be 
the only real existence; they were the noumena of which all 
individual things were the phenomena; they were the real 
things, and the visible objects were only copies of them. Aris- 
totle, in a memorable passage emphasizes this peculiar view 
of Plato, saying: “Plato followed Socrates respecting defini- 
tions, but, accustomed as he was to inquiries into universals,)® 
he supposed that definitions would be those of intelligibles 
(z. e., noumena), rather than of sensibles (2. e., phenomena) ; 
for he regarded it as impossible to give a general definition to 
sensible objects, because they are always changing. Those 
intelligible essences he called ideas; adding that sensible objects 
were different from ideas, and received from them their names; 
for it is in consquence of their participation «ata péeEw 
in ideas that all objects of the same genus receive the same 


% Schwegler, Geschichte der Philosophie, 95. 
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name as the ideas.” *" Reducing Plato’s exuberant language to 
our present modes of philosophical expression, he means to 
emphasize that, e. g., there existed somewhere the abstract man 
no less than the concrete men ; the latter were men only in as far 
as they participated in the ideal man. No one will dispute 
that we have a conception of a genus—that we do conceive and 
reason about man quite independently of Smith or Brown, 
Peter or Paul. If we have such a conception, whence did we 
derive it? Our experience has only been of the Smiths and 
Browns, the Peters and Pauls; we have only known men. Our 
senses tell us nothing of man. It must, therefore, be reason 
and reflection which enables us to contemplate man in the ab- 
stract. Following this method we find certain characteristics 
common to all men, and not only common to them but neces- 
sary to their being men. These we abstract from the particu- 
lar accidents of individual men and form them into universals, 
which according to Plato are the ideas of the group and have 
an existence separate from the particular instances. 

One of the clearest illustrations of what Plato understood 
by the term “idea” is found in his Republic.1® There he rep- 
resents them as the models or archetypes according to which 
the deity fabricates all things. He says: “There are many chairs 
and many tables; but there is only one idea of a chair and one 
idea of a table. And the artificer who makes each of these 
pieces of furniture looks to his idea of a chair or a table, and 
so makes the chairs and the tables which we use. The man 
does not make the idea, he only copies it. Then there are 
painters; but also they do not make the real chair; they make 
an apparent chair, a painted chair, a copy of the carpenter’s 
copy. We have, then, three kinds of chairs. The first is the 
essential ideal one, which God himself makes; then the one 
which the carpenter makes, and then the one which the painter 
makes. The one made by God is single, unique; there are not 
and will not be more than one. There cannot be two or more.” 

” Aristotle, Metaphysics, I, 6. 
* Plato, Republic, X, 50. 
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And where are all these various ideas? In heaven, answers 
Plato, in the presence of the gods. 


The Main Object of the System of Ideas. 


From the previous discussion it is plain that the ideal theory 
originated in Plato’s desire to express the essence of things, 
what each thing veritably is, and to comprehend the real world 
as an intellectual world organized within itself. Aristotle ex- 
pressly assigns this desire of scientific cognition as the prime 
motive of the Platonic theory of ideas. “Plato,” he says,’® 
“came upon his ideal theory because he was convinced of the 
truth of the Heraclitic view of the things of sense, and re- 
garded them as in an eternal flux. But if, Plato reasoned, 
there is to be a science or scientific knowledge of anything, 
there must, together with the things of sense, exist other entities 
possessed of stability; for there can be no science of the fleet- 
ing.” The Platonic ideal theory is according to this the com- 
mon product of the Socratic method of notional foundation 
(universalization) of the Heraclitic principle of an absolute 
becoming, and of the Eleatic doctrine of an absolute being. 
Plato owes to the first the idea of notional knowledge; to the 
second the conception of the sensuous world as mere becoming ; 
to the third the assumption of a sphere of absolute reality. 


The Illustration of the Cave-Dwellers. 


For the purpose of presenting the entire Platonic system of 
philosophy clearly before our mind, we cannot do better than 
cite in extenso the celebrated similitude in which Plato him- 
self allegorizes “the conversion of the mind from the world of 
sense to the world of ideas.” It contains the most exalted con- 
ception of the true object of philosophy, expressed in the most 
beautiful language. “Suppose,” he lets Socrates say, “a 
set of men in a subterraneous cavern, which opens to the day by 
a long straight wide passage, and that they have been kept in 


* Aristotle, Metaphysics, XIII, 4. 
” Plato, Republic, VII, 527. 
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this cavern from childhood, fettered so that they cannot turn 
even their necks, but with their heads fixed so that they can 
look only towards the lower end of the cave. Suppose, further, 
that there is a great fire lit opposite to the mouth of the cavern 
(so as to throw the shadows of objects on the lower end of the 
cave), and that there is a road which runs past the cavern 
between the fire and the captives. Suppose, too, that along 
this road runs a low wall, like the partition over which pup- 
pet-showmen exhibit their figures. And now suppose that 
along this wall, and so as to be shown above it, pass men and 
other figures, some silent, some speaking. These captives ex- 
actly represent the condition of us men who see nothing but the 
shadows of realities. And these captives, in talking with one, 
would give names to the shadows as if they were realities. And 
if, further, this prison-house had an echo opposite to it, so that 
when the passers-by spoke the sound was reflected (from the 
same wall on which the shadows were seen), they would, of 
course, think that the shadows spoke. And, in short, in every 
way they would be led to think there were no realities except 
these shadows. Now, if one of them were loosed and made to 
walk towards the light, he at first, would be pained by the glare, 
and unable to see clearly. He would be perplexed if he were 
told that what he saw before were nonentities, and that now 
he saw the reality ; and even if any of the passers-by were made 
to say what he is, he would still think that what he saw before 
was more true than what was shown to him now. “But if he 
were dragged to the light he would be still more pained and 
more angry, and be at first so blinded that he would not be 
able to see real objects. At first he would be able to see 
shadows, then the reflected images of objects, and then objects 
themselves; and when he recollected the illusions of his first 
abode, he would naturally congratulate himself upon the change, 
and pity those he had left there. And if ‘there were among 
them any honors and rewards given to him who was most sharp- 
sighted in scanning the passing shadows, he would not be likely 
to covet these honors and rewards. He would rather say with 
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the shade of Achilles in Homer, that it is better to be a day 
laborer in the region of life and day, than the greatest monarch 
in the realm of shadows. He would rather suffer anything 
than live as he did before. And if such a one should rede- 
scend into the cavern, his eyes would be purblind, coming out 
of sunshine into darkness. And if he had to discuss those 
shadows with those who had always remained there captive 
he would be laughed at, and they would say that his eyesight 
was ruined, and that it was not worth anybody’s while to go 
up out of the cave. And if any one tried to set them at liberty, 
and to lead them to light, they would, if they could get him 
into their power, kill him. We must liken the visible world 
to the dark cavern, and the fire which makes objects visible 
to the sun. The ascent upwards, and the vision of the objects 
there, is the advance of the mind into the intelligible world ; 
the idea of the Supreme Good is seen last of all, and with the 
greatest difficulty ; and when seen, is apprehended as the cause 
of all that is right and excellent. This idea produces in the 
visible world light; in the intellectual world it is the source of 
truth, and of the intuition of truth. It is not to be wondered 
at that those who have advanced into that higher region are not 
willing to be involved in the affairs of men; their souls wish 
to dwell forever in the upper region. Nor is it a wonder if 
any one coming down from divine contemplations to the 
wretched concerns of men blunders and is laughed at; before 
his eyes are accustomed to the surrounding darkness, he is com- 
pelled, it may be, to fight in courts of justice, or elsewhere, the 
battle, not about justice, but about the shadows of justice, or 
the images which make the shadows; he is compelled to wrangle 
about the way in which these shadows are apprehended by 
those who never had a view of justice herself.” 

The influence of Plato’s notion of the ideas has never com- 
pletely died out. From Hebr. 9: 24, we learn that it even 
crept into the reasoning of the Alexandrian writer of that 
epistle. The tabernacle in the wilderness was to him simply 
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“a pattern of the true,” 7. e., the ideal which was shown by 


God to Moses.?! 
Criticism of Plato’s Ideas. 


Plato’s hypothesis of the ideas is open to two principal objec- 
tions. (1) It is vague in conception and his statement of it 
lacks scientific precision. In spite of all his efforts, Plato did 
not succeed in making his meaning quite clear. Besides the 
main difficulty inherent in that grand conception itself, there 
are several other reasons that partly account for this obscurity. 
(a) All of Plato’s works are written in the form of dialogues, 
often figurative and mythical in expression.22 He is the most 
exuberant of all philosophical writers, “the myriad-minded 
Shakespeare of Philosophy.”’?* Cicero** says of Plato’s lan- 
guage: “If Jupiter were to speak in the Greek language, he 
would borrow the style of Plato.” Aristotle says of his teacher’s 
language, that he wrote in “a middle species of diction between 
verse and prose.” (b) Moreover, this concealment seems to 
have been partly intended for the purpose of stirring up his 
pupils’ minds to clear thinking. He writes?® “It would be 
to no purpose to lay open to mankind at large the doctrines of 
philosophy which are adapted only to the comprehension of a 
few intelligent persons who from imperfect hints are capable 
of conceiving their full import. Similar expressions are re- 
corded in Mt. 13: 9-18, and Luke 8: 10, where Jesus says that 
one of his reasons for speaking in parables was to hide the 
truth from the unreceptive hearers. (2) But the gravest ob- 
jection is that Plato materialized his ideas. Dr. George Ful- 
lerton says :?6 “When Plato looked for the object of the general 
name, for the x contained in a class of similar objects, he 

™ Farrar, Cambridge Greek Test (Hebr.), p. 122. 

* Brandis, Socrates, p. 53: ‘‘Darauf beruht das Mythische des Platoni- 
schen Systems, dass es das Verhiltniss des Sinnlichen zum Uebersinnlichen 
zwar formell festzustellen, real aber nur der Phantasie, nicht aber dem 
Verstande zu verdeutlichen fihig ist.’’ 

*% John Marshall, Greek Philosophy, p. 135. 

* Cicero, De Officiis, I, 1; Epistolae, VII, 3. 

% Plato, Republic, X, 5, 

*Geo. Fullerton, Sameness and Identity, p. 92. 
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created a new object, distinct from and apart from all the 
others. He is very vague in his statements, and he was prob- 
ably quite as vague in his thought; but I cannot see how any 
one familiar with the Phedrus, the Republic, the Timeus, the 
Symposium and the Parmenides, and familiar with Plato’s 
concrete way of thinking in images, can avoid coming to the 
conclusion that the idea was to him predominantly an object, 
an individual—a vague and inconsistent object, if you please, 
but still an object. But an x is in no sense a universal. . . . 
If the idea may be considered as apart from objects, it is an 
object in so far not essentially differing from the others. 
Again, the Platonic idea is an object but not to be put upon 
the same plane with other objects. They suffer change, while 
it is immutable; they are perceivable by the senses and it is not. 
The objects of sense and the idea are in different worlds; and 
though we cannot accuse Plato of drawing the distinctions of 
the modern hypothetical realist, he has certainly given us a 
suggestive parallel to the Lockian ideas and “real” things. 
The trouble has arisen out of his difficulty in keeping an ab- 
straction abstract; he has turned it into a concrete, and finding 
in the world of sense no place for this concrete, this new indi- 
vidual, he has given it a world of its own. Whatever this 
object in this world apart may be, it is certainly not what is 
common to individuals in the world of sensible things.” 


The Method of Aristotle. 


Aristotle was a philosopher whose extensive and penetrating 
genius entitles him to immortal fame and whose doctrines have 
been transmitted through various channels to the present day 
and have been surprisingly interwoven with almost the whole 
circle of the sciences. His motto was: amicus Plato, amicus 
Socrates, magis tamen amica veritas. 

The best way to arrive at a true understanding of Aristotle’s 
own method is to consider first his criticism of Plato’s princi- 
ples. He strenuously objected to the doctrine of ideas on the 
following grounds: First, such a doctrine is a mere doubling 
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of sensible existences; the ideas are conceived as merely atten- 
uated material objects. Aristotle calls them aicOnra aidia, that 
is, everlasting sensibles. Secondly, the ideas, not being in the 
things, cannot be the causes of motion or change, and therefore 
serve no purpose as explanatory of the phenomena of change. 
Thirdly, not being in things, they cannot help us to any knowl- 
edge of things, and are therefore of no use as explanatory of 
the phenomena of knowledge. Fourthly, they are contradic- 
tory, inasmuch as they are represented as the essence of things, 
and yet as existing separate from things, as if it were possible 
that the essence of a thing could be separated from the thing of 
which it was the essence. Fifthly, the doctrine of ideas is a 
poetical fancy, and that it is merely by a metaphor that things 
are said to be copies of ideas. And, sixthly, supposing the 
ideas to exist, they and the things which are their copies would 
require to be subsumed and reduced to unity under a higher 
idea, which is absurd; for example, if the idea man exists as 
something apart from actual men, we must have a higher idea 
to embrace both, the ideal man and the actual men. This ob- 
jection is called the argument of the tpéros dvOpwrros, the third 
man; the other two being the idea of man and the reality of 
man. This argument, however, had been foreseen and stated 
by Plato himself. All these objections are offshoots from 
Aristotle’s leading objection to the Platonic assertion, that the 
ideas are existences apart (x~pis) from the things of which 
they are said to be the models. 


Statement of the Aristotelian Method. 


But although Aristotle contested the Platonic doctrine, he 
advanced an ideal theory of his own. He was far from hold- 
ing that ideas were mere subjective conceptions, the fabrica- 
tions of our own minds. He held that there was a correlative 
reality in the object answering to the conception in our minds, 
and this correlative reality he calls the form or essence—pop¢7. 
This essence is not an object of sense, but of intellect. It is, 
in fact, the Platonic idea under another name. So that we 
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may say that Aristotle adopted the Platonic doctrine, with this 
modification, that whereas Plato promulgated a doctrine in 
which ideas were represented as existing by themselves, and 
apart from things, Aristotle represented them as implanted in 
things and as forming their most essential constituent. The 
idea, for example, considered as the “one” does not exist 
together with the many, but it exists in the many. Unity is 
essential to multiplicity. If we view ideas as laws, we might 
say that, while Plato regarded the laws as subsisting by them- 
selves, and as constituting a world apart, Aristotle regarded 
them as inseparably united with the things of which they were 
the laws. The genus has no existence apart from the indi- 
viduals, yet although the genus or universal has no existence 
in and for itself, but only an existence in individuals, it is 
nevertheless the most significant, and in its nature the most 
knowable, and the proper object of knowledge. There can be 
no knowledge without it. Summarizing Aristotle’s position, 
then, we find that he follows the posterior method, beginning 
with the sensible, the individual, the many, in order to proceed 
to the one, from Ta xa@? Exacta to Ta Kal’ xaOerov, He agrees 
with Plato in the principle that there is no science except of the 
general, the concept; but he insists that this general, sought by 
Socrates, is found only in the individual, in re, not ante rem.?* 
The universal for him is simply that which is common to many 
and can be predicted of them all. He thus founded the ideal 
on the concrete, the universal on the individual. Pointing out 
the difference between the two men, Schwegler®® says: “He 
proceeds, not synthetically and dialectically like Plato, but 
almost exclusively analytically and regressively, that is to say, 
passing over backwards from what is concrete to its ultimate 
grounds and principles. If Plato took his stand on the idea, 
in order from that position to elucidate and explain the data 
of experience, Aristotle on the contrary, takes his stand on 
these data in order to discover in them and demonstrate in them 
the idea. His method, therefore, is induction, that is, the 


* See also Aristotle, Metaph., I, 9; XII, 14, 7. 
*Schwegler, History of Philosophy, p. 96. 
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derivation of general inferences and results from a sum of 
given facts and phenomena, while his exposition is the usual 
raisonnement, a dispassionate estimate of facts, phenomena, cir- 
cumstances, and possibilities. He bears himself mostly only 
as a thoughtful observer. Renouncing any expectations of uni- 
versality and necessity in his conclusions, he is contented to 
have established an approximate truth, and is satisfied to have 
reached the greatest possible probability. He frequently de- 
clares that science relates not merely to the immutable and nec- 
essary, but also to what generally happens; beyond its province, 
he says, there is only the contingent. Philosophy has conse- 
quently for him the character and the value of a calculation of 
probabilities, and his mode of exposition assumes not infre- 
quently only the form of a dubious counting up. Hence no 
trace of the Platonic ideals. Hence, his dislike to imaginative 
flights and poetic figures in philosophy, a dislike which on one 
hand led him, indeed, to a fixed philosophical terminology, but 
was the occasion, on the other, of a frequent misinterpretation 
of those who had preceded him. Hence, too, in the sphere of 
action his invariable submission to the existent fact. 


Objection to Aristotle’s Method. 


One of the most important objections to Aristotle’s position 
is stated and answered by Dr. Fullerton?® as follows: “It may 
be objected that putting x in a place individualizes it as much 
as putting it out of a place. This is quite true if the ‘in’ 
is taken locally, taken as it is when we speak of a man as being 
in one room, rather than in another. The x in one object is 
not identically the x in another object. We do not get the 
universal x in the abstract until we lose the distinctions ‘in 
the one object’ and ‘in the other object.’ If, however, by 
the statement that the universal is in the objects, one mean 
merely that the universal is that element x which, combined 
with certain others, forms a total which is known as that, but 
taken by itself, contains no distinction of this and that; if this 

*Geo. Fullerton, Sameness and Identity, p. 93. 
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is all that is meant by the ‘in,’ there is no objection to the 
use of the statement, and it is strictly true. The x element is 
a part of each of the objects, but, until some addition is made 
to it, it is not the ‘x in this object,’ or the ‘z in that object’; 
it is what they have in common. The ‘in common’ means 
just this.” 


An Orderly Development of the Dialectical Method. 


Our discussion has enabled us to trace an unbroken progress 
in the development of the inductive method. Socrates was the 
first who asserted that the standard of human thought and ac- 
tion lay in a knowledge of conceptions and he taught his fol- 
lowers to acquire this knowledge by dealing with all notions 
critically. Plato concluded at once that objective conceptions 
were alone real in any true sense, and that consequently only a 
derivative reality belonged to other things. This view, as we 
saw, he upheld by a more searching analysis than Socrates 
pursued and developed it into a real science. Aristotle arrived 
at the conclusion that conceptions are im things constituting 
their real essence and cause of motion. By an exhaustive 
analysis of the scientific method he showed how conceptions 
were to be formed and applied to things and by a most compre- 
hensive inquiry into the separate parts of the universe he 
examined the laws of conceptions and their connections. “It 
is thus one principle,” says Zeller,®° “represented at different 
stages of growth, by Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle.” Socrates 
may be called the swelling germ, Plato the rich blossom, and 
Aristotle the ripened fruit of Greek philosophy in general and 
of the scientific method under consideration in particular. 

A still more lucid résumé of the achievements of these three 
great men on the special field under our present consideration, 
is found in Dr. Fullerton’s*! often quoted work, where he says: 
“The object of the general term or class name is in question. 
Plato, distinguishing between the universal and the individual, 


Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen, 390. 
"Fullerton, Sameness and Identity, p. 23. 
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between man and men, thought it necessary, according to Aris- 
totle, who has not, I think, done him injustice, to assume an 
object for the universal outside of and apart from all the indi- 
viduals forming a class. The ideal is a real thing, the real 
thing in which the individuals participate, or of which they are 
copies; but it is not itself to be found in any or all of them, 
except, so to speak, in a figurative or metaphorical way. Aris- 
totle, finding no reason to assume a new individual, for so he 
regarded the Platonic idea, placed the universal in the indi- 
viduals composing the class. Certain of the schoolmen empha- 
sizing the distinctions between real things and mental repre- 
sentations, maintained that only individuals have real exist- 
ence, and asserted either that universals exist merely as pecu- 
liar combinations of mental elements which serve to think the 
. objects forming a class, or that the universals is the word, 
which may be applied indifferently to many individuals of one 
kind. In these views we have the universalia ante rem, the 
universalia in re, and the universalia post rem; or extreme 
realism, moderate realism and nominalism in its two forms.” 
Here, then, is the birth of the world-famous and never-dying 
fiery dispute between realism and nominalism in philosophy. 
The realists maintain that every general term, such as man, 
virtue, love, etc., has a real and independent existence, quite 
irrespective of any concrete individual determination, such as 
Smith, benevolence, etc. The nominalists, on the contrary, 
maintain that all general terms are but the creations of the 
mind, designating not distinct entities, but being merely used 
as marks of aggregate conceptions. 


The Perfecting of the Inductive Method by Bacon. 


Though Socrates and Lord Bacon lived nearly two thousand 
years apart, yet they have much in common. Both open new 
periods in the history of philosophy ; both look back on centuries 
of sterility in the search for truth and forward to the awaken- 
ing and quickening of the spirit of investigation; both derive 
their eminence in philosophy not from any positive content but 
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from a scientific method; both employ as their method induc- 
tion. For our present purpose we deem it sufficient (1) to 
give a brief outline of Bacon’s method; (2) to indicate the 
points of resemblance; and (3) to mark the differences of both 
methods. 





An Outline of the Baconian Method. 


“Whence can arise,” Bacon says,®? “such vagueness and 
sterility in all the physical systems which have hitherto existed 
in the world? It is not from anything in nature itself; for 
the steadiness and regularity of the laws by which it is gov- 
erned clearly mark them out as objects of precise and certain 
knowledge. Neither can it arise from any want of ability in 
those who have pursued such inquiries, many of whom have 
been men of the highest talent and genius; it can therefore 
arise from nothing else but the perverseness and insufficiency 
of the methods which have been pursued. As things are at 
present conducted, a sudden transition is made from sensible i 
objects and particular facts to general propositions, which are 
accounted principles. But the way that promises success is 
the reverse of this. It requires that we should generalize slowly, 
going from particular things to those that are but one step 
more general; from those to others of still greater extent, and 
so on to such as are universal. By such means we may hope 
to arrive at principles, not vague and obscure, but luminous 
and well-defined, such as Nature herself will not refuse to 
acknowledge.” 

Bacon further explains his method in these words: “ A syllo- 
gism consists of propositions, propositions of words, and words 
are the signs of notions; therefore, if our notions, the basis of 
all, are confused, and overhastily taken from things, nothing 
that is built upon them can be firm; whence our only hope 
rests upon genuine induction.” He objects, therefore, to our 
proceeding to deduce from an axiom not accurately and in- 
ductively obtained, consequences which may very well be con- 
tained in the axiom, although having no relation to the truth 
of things. 














* Bacon, Novum Organum, I, 1. 
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Bacon enumerates as the causes of error a number of “ idols,” 
as he terms them, 7. ¢., false appearances (¢/6wAa), which must 
be discarded. There are, first, the idols of the tribe,—the causes 
of error founded on human nature in general; secondly, the 
idols of the den,—those which spring from the peculiar char- 
acter of the individual ; thirdly, the idols of the forum,—those 
which arise out of the intercourse of society and from lan- 
guage; fourthly, the idols of the theater,—the deceptions which 
have arisen from the dogmas of different schools. After this, 
Bacon proceeds to describe the nature of induction. In the 
first place, a history of the phenomena to be explained must be 
prepared, including all their modifications, varieties and the 
experiments instituted for the sake of discovery. In the next 
place the cause of these phenomena must be discovered, which 
Bacon calls the form. But in order to inquire into the cause 
of anything we must begin with the exclusion of things not 
belonging to it. This is the first part of the process. Nega- 
tive instances, or those where the form is wanting, must also 
be collected. After many exclusions and only a few principles 
being left, one of these is to be assumed as the cause and by 
reasoning from it synthetically, we are to try whether it will 
account for the phenomena. There is, however, a great dif- 
ference in the value of facts. This led Bacon to his consid- 
eration of “ prerogative instances,” or the comparative value of 
facts as means of discovery. He enumerates twenty-seven 
different species, the most important of which are: first, in- 
stantie solitarie, which are either examples of the same quality 
existing in two bodies, otherwise different, or of a quality dif- 
fering in two bodies otherwise the same ; secondly, the instantie 
migrantes, which exhibit some property of the body passing 
from one condition to another ; thirdly, the instantis ostensive, 
which are the facts which show some particular property in 


its highest state of power and energy ; fourthly, instantie comi- - 


tatus, which are examples of certain qualities which always 
accompany one another.** 
*® Bacon, Advancement of Learning, V, 2. 
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Resemblance of Both Methods. 


Notwithstanding the differences of principles and tendencies, 
the Socratic method is closely akin and homogeneous to the 
Baconian. In much the same manner, e. g., does Socrates find 
his “‘ concepts,” as Bacon the “laws” of things. The Socratic 
method derives the mental conception from immediate repre- 
sentations and Bacon, from natural phenomena, derives his 
“law.” In both cases the course of reasoning is inductive, 
beginning with particulars, and ascending to the universal. 
In both cases the induction is of a kind that proceeds slowly 
and gradually (“per gradus continuas”’) to the universal— 
with Socrates to conceptions, with Bacon to laws; with Socrates 
to the original, with Bacon to the copy of nature; with Socrates 
to the final, with Bacon to the efficient causes of things. Also, 
the course of induction is in both cases pursued in the same 
way, namely, through negative instances. Socrates applies the 
test of a negative instance to all definitions, so that these are 
continually rectified and purified by contradictory instances, 
which in his case are not natural phenomena, but definitions 
or propositions. In the same manner, Bacon uses the negative 
instance as a test, to discover whether the conditions of natural 
phenomena that present themselves are essential or not. Socrates 
makes experiments with conceptions, as Bacon with things. 
With both of them, the mode of proof consists in so testing 
that which is to be proved as to ascertain whether, in every 
respect, it will agree with their hypothesis; in other words, 
whether it will endure the ordeal of negative instances. Thus, 
both make experiments ; the one logically, the other physically ; 
the one to discover the true concept among our notions, the 
other to find out the true laws in nature. They proceed by sim- 
ilar roads, viz., per veram inductionem, to opposite goals. 
Bacon himself perceived this affinity, and it made him prefer 
Socrates and Plato to Aristotle. “ An induction*‘ that is to be 
useful for the discovery and demonstration of the sciences and 
arts should separate nature by proper rejections and exclusions, 


* Bacon, Novum Organum, I, p. 80. 
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and then, after a sufficient number of negatives, come to an 
affirmative conclusion. This has not yet been done, nor even 
tried, except by Socrates, who certainly makes use of this form 
of induction to some extent, for the purpose of sifting defini- 
tions and ideas.” 

The Socratic induction leads to a world of ideas, which is 
formed by the way of continued abstraction, the Baconian in- 
duction leads to a copy of the real world, by the way of con- 
tinued experience. The Socratic abstraction consists in the 
analysis of conceptions ; the Baconian in the analysis of things, 
—an anatomical dissection of bodies, the “dissectio nature,” 
which Bacon requires in lieu of the Socratic abstraction. 


Wherein Both Methods Differ. 


While Grote,®* in his admirable sketch of Socrates, and Kuno 
Fischer** point out the resemblance of the Socratic and Bacon- 
ian methods in spirit and aim, Lewes** denies it almost in toto. 
A middle path between the extremes is the safest, namely, to 
acknowledge certain points of resemblances and concede vital 
differences. Of the latter three may be pointed out. (1) 
There is a difference in the aim. The aim of Socrates was 
confessedly to withdraw the mind from contemplating the phe- 
nomena of nature and to fix it on the mind’s phenomena. 
Bacon’s aim was just the reverse of this; he exhorted men to 
the observation and interpretation of nature, and denounced all 
attempts to discover the operations of the mind. If Socrates 
pushed too far his contempt of physics, Bacon pushed too far 
his contempt for psychology; the exaggeration was, in each 
case, produced by the absurdities of contemporaries. Most 
readers will agree with Grote in this, that Socrates “sought 
to test the fundamental notions respecting man and society in 
the same spirit in which Bacon approached those of physics,” 
and that the idea which Socrates described in his way as the 
“eonceit of knowledge without the reality” is identical with 

* Grote, History of Greece, VIII, 612. 


*K, Fischer, Fr. Bacon, p. 162. 
Lewes, History of Philosophy, p. 214. 
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what Bacon designates as “the aberrations of the intellect left 
to itself.” Exactly so! But did it escape Grote that he, in try- 
ing to show the resemblance of both, established the great differ- 
ence with respect to their aim? There it was man and psy- 
chology; here it is nature and physical science. (2) There is 
a difference in the process. We may assume three kinds of 
induction: natural induction carried on instinctively by every 
reasoning being; the Socratic induction, which was a very 
simple discipline—merely a reasoning by analogy; the Bacon- 
ian, strictly scientific induction. It was, says Lewes,38 Bacon’s 
constant endeavor, as it has been the cause of his enduring fame, 
to teach men the real object of science, and the scope of their 
faculties, and to furnish them with a proper method whereon 
the faculties might be successfully employed. He thus not 
only stands clearly out in history as the exponent of the long- 
agitated antagonism to all the ancient and scholastic thinkers, 
but also as the exponent of the rapidly increasing tendency 
towards positive science. Bacon may rightly be called the 
father of experimental science, with its elaborate system of 
gradual verification. (3) There is a difference in the results. 
The Socratic method is seen developed in Plato and Aristotle, 
the Baconian in Newton and Faraday. Systems so meta- 
physical as those which came out of the Socratic teaching must 
have been the product of a very different method from that 
which led to modern science. 


Hegel’s Estimate of Bacon and Socrates. 


In his lectures on philosophy*® Hegel presents the following 
interesting comparison of the two great men under considera- 
tion. He writes: “As Bacon has always had the praise as the 
man who directed knowledge to its true source—experience, so 
is he in effect the special leader and representative of what in 
England has been called philosophy, and beyond which English- 
men have not yet quite advanced; for they seem to constitute 


Lewes, Hist. of Greece, VIII, 4. 
Hegel, Vorlesungen ueber die Geschichte der Philosophie, I, 95. 
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that people in Europe, which, limited to understanding of 
actuality, is destined, like the huckster and workman class in 
the state, to live always immersed in matter, with daily fact 
for their object, but not reason. But Socrates stands before 
us, a finished work of classic art, who has brought himself to 
this height. In a work of art every feature is designed to 
bring out one idea, to represent one character, that it may con- 
stitute a living and beautiful creation; for the highest beauty 
consists in the most complete development on all sides of indi- 
viduality according to one inner principle. Through his prin- 
ciple Socrates gained an influence still active in religion, sci- 
ence, and jurisprudence.” 


Dayton, Onto. 

















V. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
Cc. N. HELLER. 


Any attempt to summarize the life and work of Matthew 
Arnold is embarrassed by the circumstance that there are so 
many of him. First, there is the Matthew Arnold known to 
relatives and friends and to readers of his published letters, 
tender, unaffected, gay, depressed, brilliant, commonplace, com- 
municative, reticent. Then, there is the school inspector and 
educational reformer, chafing under the incessant grind of his 
office, importing brightness into the lives of pent-in teachers, 
persistent advocate of great reforms, expert on continental sys- 
tems of education. Again, there is the Matthew Arnold known 
to readers of his theological, or anti-theological writings, disbe- 
liever in miracles, immortality and a personal God, enemy of 
creeds and dogma, communicant member and staunch defender 
of the Established Church, promoter of. Bible reading and pro- 
fessed follower of Jesus of Nazareth. There is, also, the critic 
of society and politics, keen observer of “the state and pros- 
pects of civilization,” untiring prescriber of “sweetness and 
light,” acute detector of the idiosyncrasies of nations, confident 
judge of men and of movements. Another and a greater 
Arnold is the literary critic, a critic (according to Frederic 
Harrison) without a superior and with scarcely a rival, whose 
canons were always right, if his particular judgments were 
sometimes wrong, who was “open-minded to the defects of 
those whom he loved and to the merits of those whom he chiefly 
condemned,” whose fundamental tenet was, that “ poetry is at 
bottom a criticism of life.” And, last, is Matthew Arnold the 
poet, a poet sincere and grave, uniting severe thought with 
beauty of form, restricted to a sad and melancholy strain, yet 
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consoling by a mysterious buoyancy of spirit, pervaded with 
discontent and skepticism, but never passing to revolt, indiffer- 
ence or subjection. 

Matthew Arnold formally prohibited a biography. All of 
himself that he chose to reveal to the public is contained in the 
volumes that bear his name. When, in 1888, sudden death 
overtook him, he was only on the threshold of old age, but we 
may be sure that a longer life would not have added materially 
to the self-revelation his writings exhibit. Of the letters pub- 
lished after his death the first was written in 1848; the first 
entry in his Note-Books was made in 1852. But of the years 
from his birth in 1822 to the time when the division, or multi- 
plication, of himself already noticed became his striking and 
puzzling characteristic, very little information is accessible. 

Of course, it is something to know that he was a son of the 
great Rugby headmaster, and that he had a full share of the 
Arnoldism of the Arnolds, as Mr. Gladstone called it. That 
is, he had the family propensity to behave as intellectual pater- 
familias to his age, being imbued, like his father and his 
brothers and his niece, Mrs. Ward, with a benevolent didacti- 
cism, and the consciousness of a message to deliver. Super- 
ficially, it is true, father and eldest son were in some respects 
opposites. Thomas Arnold had an undisguised moral earnest- 
ness, a total absence of self-consciousness, was vehement in 
argument, a stern combatant, fond of conversation on serious 
matters, was wholly devoid of humor, depreciated social polish, 
was first an historian, and lives in his prose. Matthew Arnold 
had a disguised moral earnestness, a naive self-consciousness 
always, was bantering in argument, a smiling combatant, gay 
in conversation, had a versatile humor that rarely deserted him 
except in his verse, shone in elegant society, was a born poet. 

In many essentials, however, the two strongly resembled each 
other. Partly because of what the son inherited from the 
father, partly because of what he learned from him, and partly 
because the intellect and taste of both were subjected to the 
same domestic and the same external and academic influences 
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during the period of youth, their mental and spiritual develop- 
ment proceeded along similar lines. Matthew Arnold’s con- 
sciousness of a mission, the energy of purpose that so often 
made him a teacher or a preacher, his instinct for literary 
form, his Hellenism, his Hebraism, his interest in practical 
life, all are a direct bequest from his sire. If many regarded 
the son as a heretic Matthew, the father mournfully called him- — 
self a Doubting Thomas. In his now almost unknown sermons 
Thomas Arnold frankly recognizes the difficulties in under- 
standing the Bible. He counted happy the uncultivated man, 
who honestly if ignorantly reads the sacred volume and finds 
there all he wants for life and conduct; but alas for the edu- 
cated, because their difficulties in mastering the Old and New 
Testament increase in proportion to their knowledge. In a 
discourse on the text, “Thy Kingdom come,” he asks, “Can 
we do anything towards helping on that Kingdom by living up 
to the Sermon on the Mount? We do not know, but, none the 
less, it is our duty to try. . . . We can only hope the doing 
of our duty will bring us not ease but light.” In such passages 
appear the same perplexity and unrest and lack of religious 
confidence that distressed the son in a doubting age, which are 
the burden of many of his poems, and for which he propounds 
a solution in Literature and Dogma and later writings. 

Besides transmitting his own literary taste, intellectual tem- 
per and moral seriousness, the elder Arnold supplied the younger 
with some of his central ideas. Dr. Arnold’s “pleasure in 
contemplating so perfect a management of so perfect an instru- 
ment as is exhibited in Plato’s language” is the germ of Mat- 
thew Arnold’s constant praise of the “grand style as exhibited 
in the Hellenic masters.” The father used the word Philistine 
to rebuke the want of enlightened charity in clerical brethren 
long before the son employed it to indicate the want of sweet- 
ness and light in the English middle classes. And for the 
higher culture of young clergymen the one recommended habit- 
ual converse with great souls and noble thoughts long before 
the other enjoined upon a wider audience a knowledge of “ the 
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best that has been thought and said in the world.” If the later 
Arnold rejected traditional religious dogma, repudiated a meta- 
physical theology, and busied himself with reading the Bible 
in five languages, the earlier insisted that “all Christian study 
should begin not with the doctrines of the churches, but with 
the view of Christianity deduced from the Scriptures.” The 
one learned from the other to value and use the work of Ger- 
man masters at a time when the knowledge of German was 
sufficient to arouse in England a suspicion of heresy. Again, 
it was the father’s description of the Germanic races as the 
most moral, with the soundest laws and the least violent pas- 
sions, from which the son derived the doctrine that the Teutonic 
stock must supply the “remnant” that should save occidental 
civilization from the “unsound majority.” The son himself 
liked to believe that he was “ papa’s continuator,” though he 
affectionately admitted that “dear Dr. Arnold was not infal- 
lible.” 

At fourteen Matthew Arnold was sent for one year to the 
great Winchester school, in which his father had been a pupil. 
Here he found school work “ too easy,” and, owing to his irre- 
sistible charm, was immune from rough treatment at the hands 
of his mates. His intimacy with the historical aspects of 
Shakspere’s plays and of Scott’s novels produced an extraor- 
dinary impression upon the headmaster, Dr. Moberly. 

In the strenuous and stimulating life of Rugby, where the 
four years following were spent, the young student displayed 
an unusual cleverness and irrepressible gaiety that caused his 
somber father some misgivings. It is said that Dr. Arnold 
had no sympathy with boyishness. Certainly he failed to dis- 
cern beneath the boyishness the strong vein of seriousness in 
his eldest son. On the other hand, how deep and true an im- 
pression the latter received during these years of his father’s 
character as leader and teacher appears in the late poem, 
“Rugby Chapel.” 

In 1841, at the age of nineteen, Matthew Arnold went into 
residence at Oxford, where he had won an open scholarship in 
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Balliol College. Here he had the good fortune to be one of 
an undergraduate set as brilliant as the company to which 
Thomas Arnold had belonged at Corpus Christi, or as the little 
group of Cambridge “ Apostles” in which Tennyson moved at 
the sister university. Amongst even such remarkable men 
Arnold was “something of a social lion,” though, as one of 
them sings, they “knew not then the undertone that flows, so 
calmly sad, thro’ all his stately lay.” During these years he 
“was cultivating his poetic gift carefully,” in 1843 winning 
the Newdigate prize with a poem on “Oliver Cromwell.” 
While undoubtedly a good scholar, he took full advantage of 
the lax discipline to satisfy other tastes of his versatile nature. 
In Clough’s diary there is an entry, ‘“ Mat has gone shooting 
to-day when he ought to be reading.” Indeed, on many days 
Mat must have been scouring the Oxford fields and hills, whose 
every flower and stick he learned to know, as readers of 
“ Thyrsis” and “The Scholar Gipsy ” need not to be told. He 
probably played as hard as any of all the “‘ young barbarians,” 
but a present-day college student would hardly accuse him of 
stinting his reading. English, German and French authors, 
in addition to Latin and Greek, were his constant companions. 
Amongst them all Goethe and Emerson claimed his first alle- 
giance. In the former he recognized not merely the greatest 
poet, but “the clearest, the largest, the most helpful thinker 
-of modern times,” “by far our greatest modern man”’; in the 
latter he discovered a temper “hopeful, serene and beautiful,” 
and found the “friend and aider of those who would live in 
the spirit.” 

In 1845, three years after his father’s death, Matthew Arnold 
was elected to a fellowship in Oriel College, a distinction 
achieved by Thomas Arnold also in his student days. Oriel 
was the center of the celebrated Oxford Movement, but Arnold 
seems to have felt no interest in violent religious disputes that, 
to his mind, had little connection with religion. He disliked 
noisy discussion in intellectual contests, and this loud contro- 
versy sorely troubled him. 
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He was troubled still more by the war of thought in the 
greater intellectual world about him, and deeply interested in 
the issue. A new criticism was re-examining the old founda- 
tions of the Christian faith, and claiming to find in them much 
that violated love, and intellectual and moral truth. German 
scholars were impugning the historical accuracy of the books 
of the New Testament. Physical science was attacking tradi- 
tional conceptions of plenary inspiration. The authority of 
ereeds and councils, the infallibility of church or book was 
being fearlessly denied. Arnold had too open-eyed an intel- 
ligence to be inaccessible to the new ideas, but he was too much 
of a Hamlet to exult in a whirling movement whose goal was 
unknown. He was too much a modern to accept Newman’s 
“impossible solution,” of too religious a nature quietly to em- 
brace infidelity, not yet strong enough to overcome the spiritual 
and intellectual difficulties of his time, too sensible of the past 
not to feel bitter regret for the faith and peace which the pres- 
ent took from him. No “unclouded joy” was his “ before this 
strange disease of modern life, with its sick hurry, its divided 
aims,” no “ unconquerable hope” in face of the strong “ infec- 
tion of our mental strife, which, though it gives no bliss, yet 
spoils for rest”; but in matters of faith he was ever searching, 
unquiet, speculating, now sitting aloof from the currents of 
his world in a stoical isolation, now seeking strength from 
nature’s “quiet ministers” or from the “clearest-souled” of 
Greek men, now overcome with human sympathy for all those 
who, like himself, saw in far-off hopes for men only the “ soph- 
istries of comfortable moles.” 

In his Oxford days young Arnold was already, says his 
friend, Chief Justice Coleridge, an orator and debater who 
wanted only “ practice and the hardening which comes of fric- 
tion to hold his own either in Parliament or at the Bar.” Prob- 
ably it was an inclination for public life that induced him, 
after teaching the classics at Rugby for a short space, to become 
private secretary to Lord Lansdowne, then President of the 
Council and leader of the House of Lords. If now “the moun- 
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tain tops,” as he has sung, shone “ bright and bare,” and “ short 
the way appeared to the less practised eye of sanguine youth,” 
yet soon his “sad lucidity of soul” brought him, on this new 
path, face to face with the “something that infects the world.” 
On the continent he saw political and social turmoil; insurrec- 
tions and a rising tide of socialism and revolution in all the 
great states of Europe. At home the Chartist mutterings and 
riotous mobs in Trafalgar Square made him fear an advance of 
turbulent democracy. In an upper class materialized and a 
middle class vulgarized he could not discover the needed coun- 
terpoise to a lower class brutalized. Therefore, he apprehended 
blind movements of the masses leading to plundering and de- 
stroying and to a period of “more than American vulgarity, 
moral, intellectual and social.”” While he had no faith in the 
“proud prospect of hope” which animated the French people, 
yet in the mere “ proclamation of an ideal city,” as he calls it, 
he saw evidence of “the intelligence of their tdea-~moved 
masses”; on the other hand he was struck with the utter insen- 
sibility of the English people to “the number of ideas and 
schemes now ventilated on the Continent—not because they 
have judged them or seen beyond them, but from sheer habitual 
want of wide reading and thinking.” “TI am not sure,” he 
wrote at this time, “but that one hundred years hence the Con- 
tinent will be a great united Federal Republic, and England, 
all her colonies gone, in a dull, steady decay.” 

The principal burden of Matthew Arnold’s earlier verse is 
this personal trouble and the trouble of his distracted time. 
How anxiously he searched amongst the flickering lights for 
some steady beacon to guide his way, and how he hesitated to 
make the plunge into active life before he had found the clue 
to the labyrinth, he has revealed in these impressive poems. 
They are full of his struggles to know the truth of things, his 
cries, his questionings, his certainties and his doubts, his hopes 
and despairs, his likes and dislikes, his anger, his sorrow. 
They show what resources he had to combat his distress, what 
expedients he found by means of which to put it by, in how 
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many ways he turned over the problem of life, in how many 
moods he opposed or responded to the pressure of his age. 

Considering the personal and literary influences with which 
the young poet had always been surrounded, his original force 
is noteworthy. His self-containment is almost unfailing; his 
critical sense, already strong, never wholly deserts him. Not 
often does he take the common way of venting indignation 
against the gods, as in “ Mycerinus”; even less often does he, 
as in “ Stagirius,” cry to them to save. If his old faith, with 
its certitude and inward peace, was for him now “but a dead 
time’s exploded dream,” he was not subjugated by any of the 
new gospels proclaimed by his contemporaries. In none of 
the current isms did he discern the “ high, white star of truth” 
shown him by the rigorous teachers of his youth. Meantime 
he sought for help to endure the pain of 

Wandering between two worlds, one dead, 
The other powerless to be born, 
With nowhere yet to rest his head. 

And he did find help in the power of stoicism to fortify the 
soul against the pressure of outward and inward evil. A na- 
ture morally strong is braced and uplifted by the stoic appeal 
to the real self, and is thereby supplied with the fortitude need- 
ful for quiet endurance or calm resistance. Arnold had this 
strength and it has passed into much of his poetry. If, he says, 

this vale, this earth, whereon we dream, 
Is on all sides o’ershadowed by the high 
Uno’erleaped mountains of necessity, 
if this “dead, unprofitable world” is 


Scornful, and strange, and sorrowful, and 

Full of bitter knowledge, yet the will is free; 

Strong is the soul, and wise, and beautiful ; 

The seeds of godlike power are in us still; 

Gods are we, bards, saints, heroes, if we will! 
He could not know romantic 


Moods of fantastic sadness, nothing worth; 
Glooms that enhance and glorify this earth; 


rather he sought the calm 
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of stoic souls, who weigh 
Life well, and find it wanting, nor deplore; 
But in disdainful silence turn away, 
Stand mute, self-centred, stern, and dream no more, 

But mixed with the strength which says, “I am I, and every- 
thing else is indifferent,” there is error and weakness. One 
weakness is that it thinks itself so strong and is proud. Of 
this there is less in Arnold’s poetry than the quotations just 
made suggest. In his prose one can see how he felt it as an 
obstruction of the mind, and how his own mental need drove 
him to preach humility as indispensable to seeing things as 
they are. Nevertheless, there is a tincture of pride in nearly 
everything he wrote, and its presence often produces a gnawing 
self-consciousness and arouses his distrust. 

Again, the fortitude of stoicism is for the strong and the 
few. The mass of mankind have neither force of intellect 
enough, nor force of character enough, to be stoics either in 
theory or in practice. The stoic is therefore isolated from his 
fellowmen, severed not merely from the noise and restlessness of 
common humanity, but also from its loves and hopes and joys. 
As a poet Arnold did too much sit aloof from his kind; as a 
critic he felt a touch of contempt for the common man. He 
felt the isolation, and it filled him with a “longing like de- 
spair,” that finds expression in some of his finest poetry: 

Yes! in the sea of life enisled, 
With echoing straits between us thrown, 
Dotting the shoreless watery wild, , 
We mortal millions live alone. 

In “A Summer Night” he sings: 


the calm moonlight seems to say— 
‘Hast thou then still the old unquiet breast 
Which neither deadens into rest 
Nor ever feels the fiery glow 
That whirls the spirit from itself away, 
But fluctuates to and fro 
Never by passion quite possessed, 
And never quite benumb’d by the world’s sway?’?’— 
And I, I know not if to pray 
Still to be what I am, or yield, and be 
Like all the other men I see. 
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Matthew Arnold had times of partial yielding. He was too 
human, too worldly, to maintain the stoic attitude of indiffer- 
ence. But, when he abandoned it, it was not to embrace the 
joyous acceptance of life characteristic of the old pagan world 
unconscious of sickness and sorrow, nor to follow the imperious 
call of youth to gather rosebuds while one may. In “The New 
Sirens” and “The Voice” he reveals that he had heard this 
appeal of the “ princely heart” like “strains of glad music” 
and had resisted it. 

In vain, all, all in vain, 

They beat upon mine ear again,— 

Those melancholy tones so sweet and still; 

Those lute-like tones which in the bygone year 
Did steal into mine ear; 

Blew such a thrilling summons to my will, 
Yet could not shake it; 

Made my tost heart its very life-blood spill, 
Yet could not break it. 

Indeed, it was not only stoicism, reinforced by congenital 
Hebraism and Puritanism, that enabled him to resist the thrill- 
ing summons, but also the fact that for him such yielding 
would not have been an escape from the isolation that he felt 
so keenly: 


now the old is out of date, 
The new is not yet born. 


And who can be alone elate, 
While the world lies forlorn? 

The only way in which a Matthew Arnold, writing poetry, 
could have the sense of human companionship he craved was 
by melting into sympathy with the trouble and sorrow of men, 
and by uttering his and their common pain. This he did. 
That natural act proved the weakness of the stoic, but was the 
strength of the poet. It imparted the emotion which made it 
possible for him to speak to the feelings of all spiritually 
minded men who are conscious of 

the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world. 


And the knowledge that men, feeling themselves understood, 
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explained and helped, would send back to him their gratitude 
and sympathy, afforded him the solace and strength that come 
from the consciousness of reunion with one’s kind, for sym- 
pathy in trouble is a stronger bond of brotherhood than sym- 
pathy in times of joy. The sense of this, if it could not carry 
Arnold to the highest levels of song, has made him the friend 
and aider of all those in this modern time who are burdened 
by the confusion of their world and have need of ease at inter- 
vals in the struggle to understand it all. 

The poet himself could find only momentary ease either in 
stoicism or in the denial of stoicism. Hardly had his inward 
pain driven him out of himself into imaginative union with 
his fellowmen, until their sorrow and tumult forced him back 
into the solitudes of his own soul. This constant indecision 
filled him with disappointment and discontent. To escape 
these fluctuations he sought inspiration and discipline from 
those men, those books, those aspects of nature, that represented 
to him something fixed, constant, serene. Whatever he thought 
of the choice of Mycerinus or of the aim of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, he praised the clearness and the steadiness of their 
purpose. In the poems of Homer, “clearest-souled of men,” 
he contemplated settled principles of the highest literary art, 
as well as the instructive figures of Odysseus, steadfastly facing 
the unknown, and Achilles, steadfastly facing the known, the 
one at last triumphant over hard circumstances, the other con- 
tent with such gifts “as hearts heroic oftenest win; honor, a 
friend, anguish, untimely death.” But he owned a special 
obligation to Sophocles, 

whose even-balanced soul 
Business could not make dull, nor passion wild; 
Who saw life steadily, and saw it whole. 
From nature, too, he tried to learn the one lesson of 
Toil unsevered from tranquillity, 


of tireless perseverance without stormy revolution. He could 
feel, like Wordsworth, the intimate relationship between man 
and the external world, and the soothing influence of com- 
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munion with nature, but he could not, except rarely and when 
overcome with weariness, put himself in an attitude of mere 
receptivity. Neither Wordsworth’s cloudy pantheism, nor the 
alluring preachment to live in harmony with nature, nor the 
newer scientific conception which declared both man and nature 
subject to the same mechanical laws, could lull him into forget- 
fulness of the duty to think and will. For he saw the seamy 
side of nature, saw that, while silent, strong and cool, she is 
also cruel, stubborn, unforgiving; and that if man is not to be 
all these things, he must refuse to follow nature, “must begin 
where nature ends.” 
Man hath all which nature hath, but more, 
And in that more lie all his hopes of good. 

Thus, when confronted with the crucial problem presented by 
the modern scientific conception of the universality of law, 
Arnold maintained the uniqueness and independence of man, 
and in defense of the spiritual life asserted his freedom and 
responsibility. 

It was not, however, an austere and distressed Arnold that 
his friends beheld in those years, but an elegant, fashionable 
young man of the world, enjoying the society he adorned, full 
of levity and wit and raillery. “A very brilliant person was 
Arnold in those days,” writes one who knew him, “but of a 
sweet and winning manner; as an especial mark of eminence 
he was singularly urbane and gracious. Exquisite was he in 
dress; and his black hair and fine eyes, his easy bearing and 
pleasant talk, made him altogether fascinating.” His airs 
were almost proverbial. He speaks of them himself with 
amused self-knowledge, and of his “invincible insouciance,” 
without which he would have been quite helpless in active life. 


In 1851 Matthew Arnold married Frances Lucy Wightman, 
and in order to marry accepted from Lord Lansdowne an 
appointment as Lay Inspector of Schools. He felt no natural 
inclination for the work of his office. Its burdensome details 
and the ways of the Nonconformists, to whose schools he was 
assigned, were not congenial to him. Here and there in his 
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letters are descriptions of the unwelcome drudgery which con- 
sumed much of his time, and of the hardships which his official 
tours over one third of England imposed upon him. In spite, 
however, of occasional light grumblings, he applied himself 
with conscientious diligence to his exacting duties, and for 
thirty-five years labored faithfully in a comparatively obscure 
and unremunerative position that afforded no opportunity to ° 
realize any worldly ambition. Remembering his early incli- 
nation for public life, his pamphlet on E'ngland and the Italian 
Question, and his unremitting interest in social and political 
problems, one can understand why, when he saw old Oxford 
friends risen to eminence in church or state, he should speak 
half-seriously of himself as a Balliol man who had failed; and, 
perhaps, why he did not wish his life to be written. 

Few, however, of those who observed him inspecting dismal 
English elementary schools ever thought of questioning his 
success. One who knew him well reports: “ His effect on the 
teachers when he examined a school was extraordinary. He 
was sympathetic without being condescending, and he recon- 
ciled the humblest drudge to his or her drudgery for the next 
twelve months.” Mr. Russell has preserved a specimen of the 
manner in which, while testing a class, he brought smiles to the 
faces of frightened children and peace to the mind of an anxious 
teacher. “ Well, my little man, and how do you spell dog?” 
“Please, sir, d-o-g.” ‘Capital, very good indeed. I couldn’t 
do it better myself. And now let us go a little further, and 
see if we can spell cat.” (Chorus, excitedly.) “o-a-t.” “Now, 
this is really excellent.” (To the teacher.) ‘“ You have brought 
them on wonderfully in spelling since I was here last.” Another 
glimpse of Matthew Arnold, the government official, is given 
in a letter to his mother. “What I like best is such a letter 
as I saw the other day to the Council Office, not meant for me 
to see, from a teacher defending his school against a severe 
report of mine: he finished by saying that he had not a word 
against the Inspector, whom he would rather have than any 
other he had ever come in contact with, ‘as he was always 
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gentle and patient with the children.’ The great thing is 
humanity, after all.” 

Soon after entering upon the duties of the inspectorship, 
Mr. Arnold wrote to his wife: “I think I shall get interested 
in the schools after a little time; their effects on the children 
are so immense, and their future effects in civilizing the next 
generation of the lower classes, who, as things are now going, 
will have most of the political power in their hands, may be so 
important.” He did quickly get interested, gave much study 
to the problem of popular education, and in his annual reports, 
written with the greatest care, in open utterances and by pri- 
vate counsel strongly influenced public and official opinion. In 
1859, in 1865, and again in 1885 he was sent abroad as Special 
Commissioner to study continental schools. He spent immense 
labor in preparing reports of these investigations, and in formu- 
lating the recommendations and philosophic views which they 
contain. The preface to the first of these special reports is 
the “Democracy” of his Mixed Essays, wherein he preaches 
the then unpopular doctrine that greatly enlarged state action 
was necessary in order to establish an efficient system of public 
education in place of the existing chaos. Other matters, such 
as educational values, correlation of studies, enrichment of 
school courses, professional training, superintendence, national 
and municipal arrangements, etc., he frequently treated in 
other writings long before they became stock topics of discus- 
sion. In educational controversies he is still appealed to as an 
authority, and only recently his Thoughts on Education were 
collected and published in a separate volume. 


With excellent opportunities to observe the affairs of his 
world, Mr. Arnold soon perceived its great defects and valiantly 
strove to discover the means of satisfying its needs; and, when 
he was convinced that he had reached the root of the whole 
matter, he toiled early and late to deliver his message to his 
countrymen. In the performance of this self-imposed task his 
critical attitude, almost inevitably suggesting an assumption of 
superiority, his unflinching utterance of the unpopular truth, 
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and the satirical banter in which he often indulged, offended 
those whose stock notions were examined with imperturbable 
impartiality or whose prejudices were stronger than their sense 
of humor. If, to-day, a like unfavorable impression of Mat- 
thew Arnold’s spirit and purpose is received from his criticism 
of society and religion, it is possible to correct that impression 
by means of the two volumes of his letters published after his 
death. The sympathetic reader will cheerfully agree with the 
editor, Mr. Russell, that this correspondence presents abundant 
evidence of Matthew Arnold’s “constant unselfishness, his 
manly endurance of adverse fate, his loyalty to old and humble 
associations, his boyish appreciation of kindness and admira- 
tion, his satisfaction in the most commonplace pleasures of 
daily life, his love of children, his freedom from bitterness, 
rancor and envy.” A few specimens will tell their own tale. 

“You will receive this, my dearest mother, on the morning 
of your birthday. Accept every loving and grateful wish from 
a son to whom you have been such a mother as few sons have. 
The more I see of the world, the more I feel thankful for the 
bringing up we had, so unworldly, so sound, and so pure. God 
bless you, my dear mother, and believe me your truly affection- 
ate child” (1852). 

“ [Margaret Fuller’s] address to the poor women in the 
Penitentiary is really beautiful. ‘ Cultivate the spirit of prayer, 
I do not mean agitation and excitement, but a deep desire for 
truth, purity and goodness, and you will daily learn how near 
He is to every one of us.’ Nothing can be better than that” 
(1853). 

“With the pure in heart one feels—even I feel—that for 
their purity’s sake, if for that alone, whatever delusions they 
may have wandered in, and whatever impossibilities they may 
have dreamed of, they shall undoubtedly, in some sense or 
other, see God” (1854). 

“Tf the opinion of the general public about my poems were 
the same as that of the leading literary men, I should make 
more money by them thanI do. But, more than this, I should 
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gain the stimulus necessary to enable me to produce my best— 
all that I have in me, whatever that may be—to produce which 
is no light matter with an existence so hampered as mine is. 
. . . To attain or approach perfection in the region of thought 
and feeling, and to unite this with perfection of form, demands 
not merely an effort and a labor, but an actual tearing of one- 
self to pieces, which one does not readily consent to . . . unless 
one can devote one’s whole life to poetry” (1858). 

“The great thing is to produce nothing of which, if it comes 
into broad light, you will be ashamed ; and then whether it does 
come into broad light or no need not much trouble you” (1861). 

“ The treatment of politics with one’s thought, or with one’s 
imagination, or with one’s soul, in place of the common treat- 
ment of them with one’s Philistinism and with one’s passions, 
is the only thing which can reconcile, it seems to me, any se- 
rious person to politics, with their inevitable wear, waste, and 
sore trial to all that is best in one” (1864). 

“One cannot change English ideas so much as, if I live, I 
hope to change them, without saying imperturbably what one 
thinks and making a good many people uncomfortable. The 
great thing is to speak without a particle of vice, malice or 
rancor” (1863). 

“Tn the long run one makes enemies by having one’s bril- 
liancy and ability praised; one can only get oneself really 
accepted by men by making oneself forgotten in the people and 
doctrines one recommends. . . . [really want to persuade, and 
I have felt how necessary it was to keep down many and many 
sharp and telling things that rise to one’s lips, and which one 
would gladly utter if one’s object was to show one’s own abili- 
ties” (1864). 

“The Spectator does me a very bad service by talking of my 
contempt for unintellectual people. It is not at all true, and 
it sets people against one. You will laugh, but fiery hatred 
and malice are what I detest, and would always allay or avoid, 
if I could” (1868). 


“No one has a stronger or more abiding sense than I 
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have of the ‘demonic’ element . . . which underlies and en- 
compasses our life; but I think, as Goethe thought, that the 
right thing is, while conscious of this element, and of all that 
there is inexplicable round one, to keep pushing on one’s posts 
into the darkness, and to establish no post that is not perfectly 
in light and firm” (1865). 

“T am convinced that as Science, in the widest sense of the 
word, meaning a true knowledge of things as the basis of our 
operations, becomes . . . more of a power in the world, the 
weight of the nations and men who have carried the intellectual 
life farthest will be more and more felt. . . . That England 
may run well in this race is my deepest desire; and to stimu- 
late her and make her feel how many clogs she wears, and how 
much she has to do in order to run in it as her genius gives her 
the power to run, is the object of all I do” (1865). 

“T am glad to have an opportunity to disclaim that positive 
admiration of things foreign, and that indifference to English 
freedom, which have often been imputed to me, and to explain 
that I do not disparage freedom, but take it for granted as our 
condition and go on to consider other things” (1866). 

“The conclusion of the whole matter is, men are wanted 
everywhere; not wealth, freedom, institutions, &c., so urgently 
wanted as men; and we have all to try, in our separate spheres, 
to be as much men as we can” (1865). 

“T have always insisted that the only right way to an out- 
ward transformation was through an inward one, and that the 
business for us and our age was the latter” (1872). 
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When Matthew Arnold was made professor of poetry at Ox- 
ford in 1857, he was not quite thirty-five years old. He had 
already published nearly three fourths of the poetry he has 
given to the world, all his later pieces, excepting “ Merope,” 
being short and occasional. No one had taken any notice of 
his earlier effusions, but “Sohrab and Rustum” (1853) and 
“Balder Dead” (1855) established his reputation amongst cul- 
tivated readers. The preface to the volume in which the former 
appeared was his first published prose. Therein he sets forth 
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his conception of poetry—a conception at variance with what 
he believed to be the false views current at the time, and in 
accord with the methods and principles of classical art. One 
pronouncement in this luminous essay is so indicative of his 
interests and attitude throughout his career that it deserves 
quotation. “The Poet,” he says, “has to select an excellent 
action ; and what actions are the most excellent? Those, cer- 
tainly, which most powerfully appeal to the great primary hu- 
man affections: to those elementary feelings which subsist per- 
manently in the race, and which are independent of time.” 
_ Matthew Arnold always valued most, and tried hardest to 
make useful to himself and others, those ideas and affections 
that are elementary and universal, fit “for the most ordinary 
wear and tear of life.” For, the truth is, he cared nothing 
for knowledge for knowledge’s sake, nor for art for art’s sake. 
His supreme desire (and he believed it should be the supreme 
desire of every man) was to understand himself and the world, 
not for the mere satisfaction of establishing a theory, but in 
order to know how to live. And having come to some under- 
standing of himself and the world, and having learned how to 
live, it was not in an Arnold to refrain from instructing his 
generation in these high matters. 

Yet a dozen years were to elapse before the direct instruc- 
tion of his countrymen became his chief business. Gradually 
his occupation with poetry and pure literature became less and 
less, and he yielded more and more to the temptation to deal 
directly with social, political and religious problems. The pro- 
fessorship required only an occasional visit to Oxford, but 
afforded him a position of honor and authority, from which to 
address the public. During his ten year’s tenure of the Ox- 
ford chair he continued his work of school inspecting, made 
two sojourns on the continent, as already noticed, and published 
his England and the Italian Question, Popular Education in 
France, and A French Eton. The immediate fruits of the pro- 
fessorship were some addresses that have not been issued in 
book form, as well as his familiar Lectures on Translating 
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Homer, Essays in Criticism, and Study of Celtic Literature. 
A review of these productions here is not possible nor neces- 
sary. They exhibit, however, one significant characteristic 
which it is important for our present purpose to notice, and 
that is Matthew Arnold’s invariable interest in an understand- 
ing of the problem of life. 

For instance, bis Lectures on Translating Homer, although 
concerned very largely with matters of form and emphatic in 
their commendation of “the grand style,” yet insist that the 
most essential part of poetic greatness consists in the noble and 
profound application of ideas to life, the ideas “On God, on | 
Nature and on human life” which poets have acquired for 
themselves. Tiuis is the substance of his later definition that 
“poetry is at bottom a criticism of life; that the greatness of 
a poet lies in his powerful and beautiful application of ideas 
to life—to the question: How to live.” And when he went 
on to explain that by ideas he meant moral ideas, the disciples 
of art for art’s sake were loud in their denunciation of any such 
injurious limitation. Arnold could not admit that the limi- 
tation was injurious, “because moral ideas are really so main 
a part of human life. The question, how to live, is itself a 
moral idea; and it is the question which most interests every 
man, and with which, in some way or other, he is perpetually 
occupied.” Taking “criticism” in the sense which Matthew 
Arnold means it to have, not as something consciously didactic 
or obtrusively ethical, but as something that, with clear dis- 
cernment and firm grasp, interprets the realities of life and 
the whole of human nature—taking the word in this sense, the 
poetry that is such a criticism of life the world will not wil- 
lingly let die, if it is really poetry. For it contributes to the 
intellectual strength and moral vigor of humanity; its matter 
furnishes the sustenance which the self-preservative instinct 
of a healthy society seeks, to support human nature at its best. 
At another place and in another form Arnold claims for all the 
greatest poetry the same “grand virtue” under the name of 
“high and excellent seriousness.” Therefore, he says, “the 
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best poetry will be found to have a power of forming, sustain- 
ing, and delighting us, as nothing else can” ; “truly excellent 
poetry can do us most good.” 

Again, in “ Spinoza and the Bible” he contends that a philoso- 
pher, to be great, must do more than “throw into circulation 
a certain number of new and striking ideas and expressions ” ; 
“he must have something in him which can influence character, 
which is edifying.” Consider, also, his final judgment of 
Heinrich Heine: “Heine had all the culture of Germany; in 
his head fermented all the ideas of modern Europe. And 
what have we got from Heine? A half-result, for want of 
moral balance, and of nobleness of soul and character.” Jou- 
bert he holds up, “not as a very astonishing and powerful 
genius, but rather as a delightful and edifying genius,” “ whose 
peculiar beauty is not in what is exclusively intellectual, but 
in the union of soul with intellect, and in the satisfying result 
which this union produces.” In another place he writes: “A 
merely sensuous man cannot either by promise or by perform- 
ance be a very great poet, because poetry interprets life, and 
so large and noble a part of life is outside of such a man’s ken.” 

Mr. Arnold insisted with nearly equal energy upon the in- 
tellectual element in poetry. “I do not ... much care for 
poetry,” he says, “unless it can give me true thought as well. 
It is the alliance of these two that makes great poetry, the only 
poetry really worth very much.” “ Poetry is thought and art 
in one”; “TI do not much believe in good being done by a man 
unless he can give light.” Accordingly, much of the poetry 
he wrote intellectualizes too much; and some, e. g., his later 
sonnets, moralizes too much. Inevitably the time came when 
neither poetry nor literary criticism was an adequate medium 
for the accomplishment of his mission as teacher and preacher. 
The view of many, that Matthew Arnold now neglected that 
which he was best fitted to perform, is not inconsistent with 
the judgment that at last he undertook what he had long most 
wanted to perform. Only this can be the meaning of his dec- 
laration that the Lectures on Translating Homer and Essays 
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in Criticism were not quite the work he liked, and of the 
fact that he spent the best ten years of his life in writing Cul- 
ture and Anarchy, Literature and Dogma, etc. In the cool 
critic one passion was constitutional, the passion for intelligent 
goodness. With an overmastering desire to make this prevail 
he now labored with voice and pen to impart to his countrymen 
an understanding of themselves and the world, to assign the 
causes of the intellectual and social confusion of the time, and 
to convince them of the efficacy of his two remedies, culture 
and religion. 

Now, to Matthew Arnold culture means so much that he has 
given a dozen different descriptions of it. To imagine that he 
identified it with a smattering of Latin and Greek, or with a 
polished veneer of polite manners, or with an aimless intel- 
lectual curiosity, or a sickly sentimentalism in the contempla- 
tion of objects of beauty, is to misunderstand him entirely. 
The dandiacal designation, Apostle of Sweetness and Light, 
by which he is generally known, has harmed him more than 
it has helped him; for in all his cultivated raillery, in all his 
entertaining playfulness, there is a robust common sense and 
a manly earnestness. He has been called an amiable trifler. 
He was amiable, but no mere trifler makes of culture a serious 
“ study of perfection,” or conceives of “ human perfection as a 
harmomous perfection, developing al] sides of our humanity; 
and as a general perfection, developing all parts of our society.” 
His is the Greek notion of a harmonious perfection, “a perfec- 
tion in which the characters of beauty and intelligence, the two 
noblest things, sweetmess and light, are both present. When 
the mora] and religious fiber is once braced and developed, it is 
impossible to have the idea of beauty, harmony and complete 
human perfection too present and paramount.” Further, aim- 
ing at a general perfection, culture is not something exclusive, 
but is the promoter of genuine equality; “it seeks to do away 
with classes; to make the best that has been thought and known 
in the world current everywhere”; “to divest knowledge of 
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humanize it, to make it efficient outside the clique of the culti- 
vated and learned, yet still remaining the best knowledge and 
thought.” Its propelling force is the force not merely or pri- 
marily of the scientific passion for pure knowledge, but also 
of the moral and social passion for doing good. Its desire is 
“to render an intelligent being yet more intelligent,” and 
“+o make reason and the will of God prevail.” It sees beyond 
machinery, beyond material wealth, railroads, population, bodily 
health and vigor, political and religious organization, beyond 
freedom itself, to a perfection which consists in becoming some- 
thing, rather than in having something, “in an inward condi- 
tion of the mind and spirit, not in an outward set of circum- 
stances.” 

The inwardness of this perfection results from the method 
by which culture is pursued—the method of reading, observing, 
and thinking, in order to know the best that can at present be 
known in the world, to come as near as we can to our best self, 
which is right reason, and as near as we can to the firm intel- 
ligible law of things, that is, the will of God. To know by 
reading, observing, and thinking the best that has been thought 
and said in the world, is not, for Matthew Arnold, a frivolous 
and pedantic sort of culture, asuperficial humanism. It means, 
for ancient nations, knowing the people, their life and genius, 
what they were and did, what we get from them and what is its 
value; for the modern nations it means not merely knowing 
their belles lettres, but knowing also what bas been thought and 
said by the great observers and knowers of nature. ‘he effect 
{is an internal transformation, a detaching ourselves from our 
stock notions and habits, a more free play of consciousness, an 
imereased desire for sweetness and light, a higher sense of the 
universal order in, and the essential movement of, the world. 
The something that a man has after such reading, observing 
and thinking, is not a mass of erudition nor the mastery of 4 
formal logic, but a certain temper and attitude, the tact that 
comes in a clear mind from a wide and weighty experience, the 


judgment that forms itself insensibly in a fair mind along 
with fresh knowledge. ‘The ordinary self has been effaced, 
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the higher, impersonal, permanent self has been strengthened, 
an objective and authoritative standard of definite excellence 
has been established. This is Matthew Arnold’s Hellenism. 


Culture, in this sense, was, Mr. Arnold believed, the only 
efficient means of introducing order into the intellectual and 
social confusion of the time, the only power that could counter- 
act the anarchical tendencies of the English people. The sit- 
uation, as he saw it, was something like this. The old bonds 
of society had dissolved; the strong feudal habits of subordi- 
nation to a ruling aristocracy had been superseded by a fanat- 
ical disposition to do as one likes; industrial expansion had 
centered interest in the external machinery of civilization; in- 
tense absorption in local achievement and in particular pursuits 
was adding to British inflexibility; immense inequalities of 
class and property divided Englishmen into materialized bar- 
barians, vulgarized Philistines, and brutalized populace; tra- 
ditional notions respecting life, its conduct, and its sanctions 
were breaking up; nowhere was there any powerful authority 
to govern practice. 

To cure the diseased spirit of the time, Mr. Arnold, as the 
advocate of what he calls culture, felt it his duty “to spread 
the belief in right reason and in a firm intelligible law of 
things, and to get men to try, in preference to staunchly acting 
with imperfect knowledge, to obtain some sounder basis of 
knowledge on which to act.” For the inward transformation 
he so earnestly recommended, it is not enough that the indi- 
vidual should, alone and unaided by society, pursue right rea- 
son and the effort to extricate and develop his best self. The 
action of the state, the nation in its collective character, must 
be an expression of right reason. Right reason will have more 
power to act on individual inclination if given public recogni- 
tion and authority by embodying it, as far as possible, in the 
state. Translated into present-day phraseology, this means 
that modern democracy, in which the many have something 
to do with government, demands widely diffused intelligence 
and public spirit, in order that there may be clear thinking 
and disinterested doing; and also that the conduct of great men 
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and the practical operation of great institutions derive their 
power and authority and sanction from setting an example of 
right reason and justice. Progress towards perfection, per- 
sonal and social, is most rapid when enlightened mind and free 
conscience, individual and collective, endeavor to make the 
will of God prevail. 


But, besides Hellenism, the spiritual discipline which lays 
main stress on clear intelligence, on comprehensively knowing 
the grounds of one’s duty, Matthew Arnold recognizes another 
discipline, which lays main stress upon conduct and obedience, 
upon becoming conscious of sin and ceasing from it, upon vig- 
orous acting rather than clear thinking. This second is He- 
braism. The two have appeared in history as in some sense 
rivals. The world has been attracted at one time more by 
the one, at another time more by the other. There ought to 
be, though there never is, an even and happy balance between. 
them. 

The final aim of both is the same, man’s perfection or salva- 
tion, yet they pursue very different courses. “The uppermost 
idea with Hellenism is to see things as they really are; with 
Hebraism it is conduct and obedience. The Greek quarrel 
with the body and its desires is that they hinder right thinking; 
the Hebrew quarrel with them is, that they hinder right act- 
ing.” Both arise out of the wants of human nature and seek 
to satisfy those wants, but they call into being such different 
activities that they produce different types of civilization. 
The Hellenic conception, when it ruled the pagan world, was 
unsound at that particular moment of man’s development, be- 
cause the indispensable basis of conduct and self-control was 
lacking. To Hebraism, the discipline which braces all man’s 
moral powers and founds for him the indispensable basis of 
character, the priority, therefore, naturally belongs. And, con- 
sequently, it is justly said of the Jewish people that they were 
intrusted with the oracles of God, as it is justly said of Chris- 
tianity that the wisdom of the old pagan world was foolishness 
compared to it. 
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Neither of these two forces has, by itself, sufficed for the 
complete evolution of humanity, but the human spirit has thus 
far proceeded by alternations of Hebraism and Hellenism, of 
man’s intellectual and moral impulses. For fifteen hundred 
years after these two forces came together at the beginning of 
the Christian era, Hebraism dominated. When Hellenism re- 
entered the world at the time of the Renaissance, though it 
produced splendid fruits in art, in literature, and in physics, 
it had, like the earlier Hellenism, a side of moral weakness, 
which in England provoked the reaction of Puritanism. This 
form of Hebraism, at first a wholesome and necessary check 
to the moral relaxation of the early Renaissance, grew into a 
mechanical and stereotyped attention to only a part of human 
life—the most important part, no doubt, even three fourths 
of it, but not all of it. This reaction, outlasting the need for 
it, separated England from the main stream of the world’s 
progress, from the intellectual movement of modern Europe. 
The great success that followed walking steadfastly by imper- 
fect light was threatening to blind Englishmen to the new light 
which was appearing in an age of expansion and of ideas. The 
most essential task, therefore, was not to talk about the strength 
and virtues which the discipline of Hebraism had cultivated 
disproportionately, but, for the sake of balance and complete- 
ness, for the sake, even, of the end which that discipline had in 
view, to emphasize the other discipline, Hellenism ; and, by the 
transforming power of the free intelligence and spontaneity 
of consciousness which are its characteristics, to rejuvenate 
the prevailing type of religion and make religion a pervasive 
influence in national life. 

Matthew Arnold’s religious writings are, therefore, an at- 
tempt to make the Bible and the religion of the Bible an 
authority for thinking men. He believed that this could be 
done by putting a right construction upon the Bible and by 
giving religion a real experimental basis. His labor in criti- 
cizing a mechanical and materializing theology, his rejection of 
transcendental metaphysics, his refusal to be bound by the sci- 
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entific statements of unscientific ages, were all an effort to sepa- 
rate the essential from the unessential, the verified from the 
unverifiable, the spirit from the letter, the inward from the 
external, the plain from the sophisticated. He had no desire 
merely to tear down; he was anxious to establish religion on 
grounds which the current scepticism could not undermine. 
He never claimed for his conclusions the support of logical 
demonstration. Rather it is culture, in his sense of the word, 
that supplies the foundation for his convictions, 7. ¢., the fine 
sense for truth that comes, in a fair mind, from observing one’s 
inward experience and from knowing the history of the human 
spirit; the justness of perception which considers the way in 
which men have thought and spoken, and which can trace God 
in history. 

After discarding all metaphysical definitions of God, the 
doctrine of literal inspiration, the argument from miracles, 
and after denying any scientific value to the testimony of 
mysticism, what did Arnold accept as indubitably attested by 
the actual experience of mankind? A very short answer to 
this question must suffice. Experience has demonstrated the 
trustworthiness of the moral consciousness, the reality of the 
distinction between right and wrong. Likewise anyone who 
attends to his inner states becomes aware of two selves, one 
higher and real, the other inferior and apparent. Individual 
consciousness and human history verify the fact that the higher 
self is helped by a power, not itself, and that codperation with 
this power is the only way to righteousness, life, happiness, 
salvation. All that we know, or need to know, of this power, 
is known by its effects, its operation, upon us and the world. 
Of its constitution and attributes we know nothing, but we do 
know that it is the Eternal: Power not ourselves that makes for 
righteousness. So far we know God, that he is “the Eternal 
that loveth righteousness” ; and the farther we go in righteous- 
ness, the more we shall know him. The Jewish people per- 
ceived this Power with extraordinary force and vividness. 
Their feeling that they did not make it, that it was discovered 
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to them, that it existed whether they so willed or not, was the 
revelationtothem. Inthe presence of this power their prophets 
were filled with awe, and reverence, and love, and they spoke, 
properly, of God in the language of the feelings. They used 
concrete and anthropomorphic terms, approximate terms thrown 
out at an object too vast for comprehension and definition, lan- 
guage literary and figurative, not adequate and scientific. The 
immense misunderstanding of theology has been to take the 
former for the latter. But, read as literature, the Bible com- 
municates irresistibly a sense of the reality of the Power, not 
ourselves, that makes for righteousness, it reveals the all- 
importance of righteousness and the method by which alone 
righteousness is possible; and, thus read, it is enjoyed and be- 
comes the great inspirer of conduct. 

When religion became, for Israel, too much an affair merely 
of national and social conduct, and had developed into a me 
chanical, exterior performance, Jesus revealed the only true 
and perfect way to righteousness. With incomparable power 
and attractiveness he exemplified in his own practice the truth 
that religion consists in the inward feeling and disposition of 
the individual himself; that the counteracting of the ordinary 
self and the saving of the best self require self-renouncement 
and mildness; that righteousness has its essence in inwardness, 
mildness and self-renouncement. “God is the author of right- 
eousness, and Jesus is the Son of God because he gives the 
method and secret by which alone righteousness is possible. 
And that he does give this we can verify from experience. It 
is so! try, and you will find it to be so! Try all the ways to 
righteousness you can think of, and you will find that no way 
brings you to it except the way of Jesus, but that this way does 
bring you to it.” And righteousness is happiness, life, the 
fulfilling of the greatest law of man’s being. But afar stronger 
motive than this fact is “ personal devotion to Jesus Christ ; be- 
lieving that he was indeed the Christ come from God ; following 
him, loving him. And in the happiness which thus believing 
in Jesus Christ, following him and loving him gives, his doc- 
trine finds the mightiest of sanctions.” 
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So far Matthew Arnold has been thinking of God as related 
to conduct, to three fourths, or four fifths, or even five sixths 
of life. He goes one step farther and conceives of God as “the 
Eternal Power, not ourselves, by which all things fulfill the 
law of their being”; by which, therefore, we fulfill the law of 
our being so far as our being is esthetic and intellective, as 
well as so far as it is moral. He, therefore, believes that, as 
man progresses, the time will come when he will think of serv- 
ing or disserving God in the regions of science and art; that 
these will then be treated with the same kind of seriousness as 
conduct, and thus man’s two great natural forces, Hebraism 
and Hellenism, will no longer be dissociated and rival, but will 
be a joint force of right thinking and strong doing to carry him 
on to perfection; and that then will be seen a civilization in 
which all the powers that make the worth and dignity of human 
life will exist in their highest state—the power of conduct, the 
power of intellect and knowledge, the power of beauty, the 
power of social life and manners. 


Thus Matthew Arnold reduced to order the confused ideas 
of his age, and came to his understanding of God, of man and 
of the world. The metaphysician and theologian may label 
him and demonstrate the defects of his interpretation of the 
great realities. Still there will be wonder and gratitude that, 
in a time when many fine spirits took refuge in silence and 
when others loudly renounced religion, he proclaimed its su- 
preme importance and honestly tried to aid its necessary devel- 
opment. If he lacked the sense of the supernatural which is 
the gift of the religious genius, the emotions of his heart were 
yet an “ answer of the human soul to the appealing nature and 
life of Jesus Christ,” so that his life exhibited distinctively 
Christian virtues and his teaching halted many in their progress 
towards disbelief. That his personal religion was real and 
vital will not be denied at the present day, when religion 
is ethical rather than dogmatic. His kindness to all, his spir- 
itual strength in the presence of sore and repeated bereave- 
ment, his devotion to duty and to the service of others, were all 
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consciously founded upon loving appropriation of the “secret 
and method” of Jesus, and nourished by communion with the 
wise and good of all ages. The sources from which he fed the 
springs of emotion and conduct are shown plainly in the Note- 
Books, in which he copied from the world’s literature the 
things he would live by. No humor here, and little poetry, but 
a great many passages of Scripture, many utterances of saints 
and stern moralists. These selections, in various languages, 
show how earnestly he meditated in secret on all those things 
that are lovely, and how sincerely he preached to himself the 
way of self-denial, though out in the world the word never 
crossed his lips. Even those who are most offended by the 
manner and the results of his criticism of traditional orthodoxy, 
will at least acknowledge, after reading these Note-Books and 
examining his life, that what he said of Bishop Butler is true 
of himself: “The power of religion which actuated him was, 
as is the case with so many of us, better, profounder and hap- 
pier, than the scheme of religion which he could draw out in 
his books.” 

Except for the second series of Essays in Criticism, a few 
poems, and Discourses in America, Mr. Arnold’s writings on 
social and religious questions were the last products of his 
industry. These made him a great force amongst readers of 
English. Few English authors have been more talked about 
and more written about. Judging from the frequency with 
which his name and his phrases appear in all sorts of places, 
his books are still widely read and he is still an intellectual 
force to be reckoned with, while all those who are passing 
through, or who observe with sympathy, such a spiritual expe- 
rience as his, will, for a long time to come, find aid and com- 
fort in both his prose and his poetry. For much of his teaching 
has permanent value and all is uttered with charm of style. 
His clear call to the manly performance of duty, his sense of 
the inwardness of true culture and true religion, his emphasis 
upon “humanity” and character, his enthusiasm for intelli- 
gence and goodness, his instinctive love of the pure and beau- 
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tiful, are a powerful inspiration for the forming of ideals which 
can be drawn into the service of life. This—to help men to 
live, by showing them how to be sensible, simple, and to see 
the plain truth about things—was doubtless Mr. Arnold’s great- 
est desire, and in this the verdict of many is, that he is not “a 
Balliol man who has failed.” Those who own no personal debt 
to him of this kind will acknowledge that as the best school 
inspector England ever had, as a literary critic of the first 
rank, as a poet second to others but unlike any other, as the 
champion of civilization, as the “friend and aider of those who 
would live in the spirit,” Matthew Arnold earned the peace 
which was his in the assurance that he was helping to make the 
will of God prevail. 


LANCASTER, Pa. 











VI. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE WILL. 
RAY HARBAUGH DOTTERER. 


The long-standing dispute about the “freedom of the will” 
may be regarded as a duel between psychology and ethics. 
Natural science is based upon faith in the universality of causa- 
tion. Like faith in general, this faith of the scientist is not 
the result of demonstration. Even investigators of meteoro- 
logical and seismological phenomena, although obliged to admit 
that almost nothing final has been accomplished in these “ sci- 
ences,” nevertheless devoutly believe that storms and earth- 
quakes are as law-abiding as the members of the solar system. 
The psychologist, professing to be a natural scientist, carries 
this scientific faith into the realm of mind, and is inclined to 
assert that even the “ free will” of man is included in the king- 
dom of natural causation. 

To the ethicist, on the other hand, it is not so important to 
achieve a unified view of the world, as it is to make place in 
his world-view for the fact of moral judgment. The ethicist, 
therefore, is as much disposed to insist upon human freedom! 
as the psychologist to insist upon the universality of causation. 

The conception of responsibility implies that of freedom. 
The standing excuse for wrong-doing is, “I couldn’t help it.” 
The inference is that some things I can help, others I can not 
help, and it is only for the former that I can be justly blamed. 
If a man be necessarily impelled to perform a certain act, it is 
very difficult, if not impossible, to explain in what sense he can 
be responsible for it. If, as determinism teaches, each act is 

*The term ‘‘freedom’’ is sometimes restricted to unconstrained choice 
of the good ; but it seems to be more conducive to clearness to employ it as 
a synonym of indeterminism. 
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the necessary result of precedent causes, then it is altogether 
meaningless to say that the agent “could have helped it.” 

The determinists have attempted to define responsibility in 
such a way as to overcome this difficulty. 

The argument of J. S. Mill, as summarized by Bain,? may 
be quoted as a typical expression of the determinist view. 

“Ts it just to punish a man for what he cannot help? Cer- 
tainly it is, if punishment is the only means by which he can 
be enabled to help it. Punishment is inflicted as a means 
towards an end, but if there is no efficacy in the means to pro- 
cure the end, that is to say, if our volitions are not determined 
by motives, then punishment is without justification. ... To 
punish a child for its benefit is no more unjust than to admin- 
ister medicine. In the defense of just rights punishment must 
also be just. The feeling of accountability is then nothing 
more than the knowledge that punishment will be just.” 

It is to be observed that Mill and Bain assume the distinc- 
tion between just and unjust punishments. If a magistrate 
punishes a man unjustly, we are agreed in blaming him for 
his injustice. Now it is precisely this quality of blame-worthi- 
ness, apart from any question of punishment, which constitutes, 
in the opinion of most of us, the essence of responsibility, and 
implies freedom. In order that I may be justly blamed for 
an act, two conditions must be fulfilled: It must be my act; 
and it must be wrong. Whether we assume that the act is com- 
pletely determined, or that an ideally complete analysis of my 
motives in performing it would reveal an unknown zx, which 
has no place in the order of causation, the first condition is ful- 
filled,—it is my act. But on determinist principles no satis- 
factory meaning can be given to the statement that the act is 
wrong. 

For when we condemn an act as wrong, we imply that the 
agent might have acted otherwise. Respecting the result of 
the act we assert, in effect, “It is, but ought not to be.” But 
if everything that is be assumed to be the necessary conse- 


* Bain, Mental Science, page 427. 
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quence of antecedents, which, in turn, were themselves deter- 
mined, then the proposition, “It is,” becomes identical with 
the proposition, “It ought to be,” and the distinction between 
right and wrong becomes empty and meaningless. 

Determinism must treat the problem of sin in one of two 
ways, either it must regard the sharp distinction between right 
and wrong as an illusion of the moral sense, and call moral 
evil a stage in the development of the good; or it must postu- 
late an eternal dualism. The latter hypothesis is beset with 
the difficulty of explaining upon what ground we draw a line 
between the two orders of phenomena, approving the one and 
condemning the other, when both are necessary elements of 
being; and, furthermore, the dualistic hypothesis is repugnant 
to the monistic presupposition which underlies the whole deter- 
minist fabric. Determinism is therefore shut up to the view 
that sin is a “blessing in disguise,” that it is, in fact, not sin, 
but good in the making. In this, however, determinism runs 
foul of our moral intuitions, according to which good and evil, 
righteousness and sin, are different not only in degree but also 
in kind. 

Ethics, then, needs indeterminism. If we would frame a 
workable hypothesis of life we must assume that the power of 
choice which we seem to possess is not an imaginary but a real 
possession. Let us not hide from ourselves what this means. 
It means not only that my future or your future is not yet 
known, but that it is not yet determined. Be it said, in all 
reverence, it means that God himself knows not what it will be. 

There lie before each one two possible futures, possible not 
merely in seeming but in reality. Our moral judgments imply 
that acts, themselves undetermined, or determined by a self, 
which in determining them is undetermined, enter into the 
complex of causation, and help to determine the course of the 
phenomenal world. 

Will the psychologist permit the ethicist to employ such a 
theory of the will? The determinist argument from psychol- 
ogy may be stated as follows: We are able to modify our sur- 
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roundings only through the medium of our physical organism. 
Accordingly all our acts are essentially bodily movements. 
Now, no one will say that all our movements are voluntary. 
In some, as for example, the beating of the heart and the peri- 
stalsis of the intestine, the “will” is clearly not involved. Be- 
tween these movements of which we are ordinarily blissfully 
unconscious and those which are called “voluntary,” there is 
an intermediate class, which may be called conscious reflex 
movements. We are aware of them, but scarcely conscious of 
ourselves as performing them. At any rate, no fiat of the 
“will” is required; consciousness is a spectator rather than 
an actor. 

It is clear that there is no trace of “freedom” in uncon- 
scious or reflex acts. If it exists at all we can find it only in 
“voluntary ” acts. 

But between reflex and voluntary acts it is impossible to 
draw a hard and fast line. We can not tell where one class 
leaves off and the other begins. If, then, in the reflex act, con- 
sciousness is merely a spectator, the principle of continuity 
furnishes a presumption that it is not really an actor in the 
so-called voluntary act. No one can locate a boundary line 
between the passive and the active consciousness. We may, 
therefore, conclude that no such boundary exists. 

This conclusion from continuity seems to be confirmed by 
an analysis of the voluntary act itself. I am prone to imagine 
that I first have an idea of the movement to be made, and that 
then, by a fiat of my will, I produce the movement previously 
thought of. I wish my hand to be in my pocket, and then I 
put it there. This is an erroneous view. A closer scrutiny 
reveals the fact that “ consciousness is in its very nature impul- 
sive.”? Every feeling or idea tends to fine expression in move- 
ment and does find expression unless hindered by the opposing 
tendency of some other feeling or idea. If, then, an idea has 
undisputed possession of the mind, the corresponding move- 
ment takes place without any intervention of the “will.” Most 


* James, Psychology, page 526. 
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of our so-called voluntary actions do in fact take place in this 
‘“jdeomotor” fashion.* 

There are cases, to be sure, in which I “deliberate” and 
finally “make up my mind.” But indecision during delibera- 
tion, the determinist assures us, is only the equilibrium of con- 
tending forces. Different ideas are struggling for the mastery. 
The fear of unpleasant effects in the event of a wrong decision 
may delay the triumph of the strongest; but in the end the 
idea which for me possesses the most impulsive force is sure 
to prevail. 

To this the indeterminist interposes the objection that the 
argument depends upon physical analogies, like the “ parallelo- 
grams of forces,” and the weighing of material things—analo- 
gies which are not applicable to a purely mental process. The 
determination of the will by motives differs toto celo from the 
compounding of mechanical forces; and we have no right to 
think of a weighing of motives, since their weight does not re- 
main constant during the process. Whether an idea have much 
or little impulsive force depends upon the degree of attention 
bestowed upon it. To say that the strongest motive prevails 
means nothing; since the only evidence that the motive was the 
strongest is the fact that it did prevail. Let it be conceded 
that when once the idea has filled the mind the corresponding 
movement takes place automatically. The problem is then to 
learn how the idea comes to fill the mind, how the motive comes 
to be the strongest. Now the course of ideas is determined 
by the attention; that is to say, is subject to the control of 
the will. Consider the distinction between the dream thought 
and the waking thought. In dream and revery the will is 
passive; in ordinary thinking it controls the course of ideas. 
Some of the outworks erected by overzealous champions of free- 
dom may have to be surrendered, but the indeterminist citadel 
remains secure. The will, as attention, determines what idea 
shall fill the mind, and thus permits the favored motive to 
become the strongest. 

*Ibid., page 522. 
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The determinist replies that it is entirely erroneous to sup- 
pose that we can think “ what we please.”> The flow of ideas 
is controlled by the laws of association. My present thought 
was determined by the thoughts that preceded it; and unless 
the stream of ideas receives a tributary from the world of sense- 
impressions, my present thought will determine my future 
thought. As for the “faculty of attention” to which the inde- 
terminist appeals as the inexpugnable citadel of “free will,” 
the determinist holds that there is no evidence of anything 
undetermined in so-called voluntary attention. Attention 
is reflex when it is a function of external objects; it is volun- 
tary when it is controlled by some dominant idea of purpose. 
What we called effort is only the feeling of constriction in 
various muscles, which always accompanies voluntary action. 

The determinist, therefore, concludes in the name of psy- 
chology that effort is an illusion, attention a resultant rather 
than a force, and “ free will” a myth. 

It is to be observed, however, that the whole argument is 
really a “begging of the question.” The determinist shows 
that certain phenomena are invariably followed or accompanied 
by some other phenomena. From this he makes the valid 
inference that the former are related to the latter as cause to 
effect; but also the invalid inference that the latter are com- 
pletely accounted for by the former; and insists, furthermore, 
that even where the causal nexus cannot be traced, it must be 
assumed to exist. Psychology is immensely simplified by this 
view of the matter; but what if this simplification has been 
effected by ignoring some of the data of experience? If we 
begin differently, by assuming that some events may be un- 
caused, or, at least, that they could not be completely accounted 
for, even if our knowledge of causes were perfect, the case takes 
a different aspect, and freedom is possible. 

It is objected that such “absolute beginnings” are incon- 
ceivable. And let this be freely granted, if by, “to conceive” 
is meant to account for, to assign a place in the web of cause 
and effect. But let it also be conceded that a completely deter- 


5 Cf. Dubois, Self Control and How to Secure It, pp. 32 ff. 
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mined act is, in the same sense, also inconceivable. It is true 
that we cannot assign a cause to that which by the hypothesis 
is uncaused ; neither can we go back in the imagination to an 
ultimate cause (as we must do to “conceive” the completely 
determined act), when by the hypothesis such an ultimate or 
uncaused cause cannot exist. 

A completely determined event and an undetermined event 
are thus alike inconceivable. Nevertheless, we know what we 
mean by them. Causation and freedom are ultimate data of 
experience. To employ an old distinction, though we cannot 
comprehend them, we can apprehend them. They are ulti- 
mate, as color-sensation and sound-sensation are ultimate. A 
man blind from his birth knows nothing of color, however good 
his hearing may be; for color cannot be thought of in terms of 
sound. In like manner, freedom cannot be thought of in terms 
of causation, or vice versa. 

This suggests a curious argument of the indeterminists, 
which the determinists have never satisfactorily answered. 

It has just been said that causation and freedom are ulti- 
mate data of experience. The determinist does not, of course, 

*This statement is not meant as a denial of the Kantian view that the 
relation of cause and effect is a ‘‘category’’ of the understanding. All 
that is meant is, that freedom is just as original as causation, but unless 
he means to assert that the entire dispute has been a barren logomachy— 
that the theory of determinism is only a better expression of what the 
indeterminists really mean, unless the determinist means to make this 
assertion, he must at least admit that freedom is an imaginary experience. 
But if freedom has never been experienced really, how came we to imagine 
it? The dilemna of the determinist is like that of the Eleatics. With a 
great show of logic they demonstrated to their own satisfaction, and to 
the confusion of ordinary minds, that Becoming was an illusion, that 
eternal changeless Being was all in all. But having gone thus far they 
came to a dead halt before the unanswerable query, ‘‘If Becoming is an 
illusion, whence proceeds the illusion of Becoming?’’ The determinist 
must meet the same demand. If the sense of effort is in every case an 
illusion, whence proceeds the illusion? An illusion is a wrong interpreta- 
tion of the data of experience. Certain appearances of light and shade 
may be interpreted by the excited mind of a child as a man, when if 
rightly perceivel they would be interpreted as a stump. One who has 
experienced both sound and color sensations might conceivably interpret a 
sound as a color, or vice versa; but if one has never experienced color, he 
can not interpret sound as color. 
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admit this. He attempts to explain our apparent freedom in 
terms of hidden causation. 

To be sure, if I have experienced both causation and free- 
dom, I may misinterpret as freedom some experiences which are 
purely causation; but if I have never experienced freedom, I 
cannot thus misinterpret. It is no doubt true that many a 
time, when we flatter ourselves that we have put forth effort, 
we have misinterpreted our experience; but in order that such 
a misinterpretation may be possible, we must sometimes have 
had a genuine experience of the putting forth of effort. An 
apparent consciousness of freedom in some cases is impos- 
sible unless there has been a real consciousness of freedom in 
some other cases. 

The only answer to this argument, which is at all plausible, 
is the claim that freedom is a negative conception. Strictly 
speaking, as every one admits, we are constrained by nothing 
external to ourselves. “You can take a horse to water,” says 
the old adage, “but you can’t make him drink.” The only 
way in which a horse or a man can be “compelled” to perform 
a certain act is to make the not-doing more painful than the 
doing. Now, the determinist holds that the so-called conscious- 
ness of freedom is the result of wrongly attributing to inner 
relations what is only felt to be true of outer relations. We 
are conscious that as far as other men are concerned, with refer- 
ence also to our material environment, we are, strictly speaking, 
“free” in the sense of unconstrained ; and then we assume that 
we are also free from ourselves. We are ignorant of the causes 
of our acts, and therefore, says the determinist, we fancy that 
our acts are free. 

The determinist’s reply is very plausible, but not quite satis- 
factory. Few men will admit that their consciousness of free- 
dom is a merely negative consciousness. Most of us are con- 
scious of self-activity, of a real putting forth of effort; and 
we feel that the psychologist is not justified, even for the sake 
of simplicity and to bring his science into line with the monistic 
view of the world, in ignoring a genuine datum of consciousness. 
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The utmost that can be claimed for the argument from psy- 
chology is that neither side can prove its case. The decision 
always rests upon preference rather than demonstration. If 
indeterminism is a fact, it is fitting that the first act of the 
free will should be to affirm its own freedom. On the other 
hand, the realm of science’is coéxtensive with the domain in 
which the determinist assumption is valid. Psychology, as a 
science, must assume the universality of causation within its 
own realm; but this does not justify the denial of limits to 
that realm. In the words of Herman Lotze, “If ethics be- 
lieves that it needs freedom of the will for establishing its 
views, then psychology must at least not be misused in the 
attempt to decide about the possibility of such an assumption, 
on grounds of so-called experience.’”? 

Let it not be supposed, however, that ethics demands unlim- 
ited arbitrariness. Recalling the two marks of an act for 
which I may justly be blamed,® ethics requires that the act 
be at least partially determined in order that it be my act. If 
all actions were indeterminate, the conception of character 
would be meaningless, and moral education would be impos- 
sible. A thoroughgoing indeterminism is even more fatal than 
a thoroughgoing determinism. Ethics requires that some ac- 
tions be thought of as not completely determined ; but also that 
the great majority of human actions be thought of as the result 
of necessary causation. Thus it is possible to predict approzi- 
mately the number of suicides, murders, births, marriages, etc., 
which will take place during the coming year. It is possible 
to have a science, or a philosophy of history. It is possible to 
write the biography of a man, and to account for him, in part, 
as a product of heredity and environment. But because events 
are not completely determined, because of the unknown inde- 
terminate x, which confuses our calculations, it will never be 
possible to prepare our statistics, and write our history and 
biography in advance. 

J Outlines of Psychology, page 152. 

*See above, page 89. 
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The question at issue is really in its widest aspect a phase of 
the conflict between two world-views. According to one view, 
causation is absolute and universal; sin is a form of goodness; 
everything that is, is right; the sole existent is blind, unmoral 
force. According to the other view, causation and freedom 
exist side by side; sin is a dreadful reality; mechanism is the 
instrument of intelligence; personality is an ultimate fact. 
The first view is more pleasing to the intellect which demands, 
above all, unity; the second is more pleasing to the heart. 
Neither view can be proved. The acceptance of either is a 
decision of faith. 

BALTIMORE, Mp. 











VII. 


THE NEW THEOLOGY, A MESSAGE TO THE TIMES. 
A. T. G. APPLE. 


The view of the new theology which we propose to take 
- regards it as an attitude of mind rather than any doctrine or 
set of doctrines. It is a method of dealing with the results of 
investigation rather than the results themselves. The new 
theology, as we conceive it, consists in the application of ra- 
tional methods to ascertain the contents of Christian knowledge 
and to construct from them a consistent system of thought for 
the use of a living age. It is, therefore, the scientific spirit 
rather than any finished science. __ 

In applying scientific methods the new theology is entirely 
frank, fearless, and free. Its reverence for truth is such that 
it believes the truth contains within itself its own self-authenti- 
cation, and needs no support from tradition. Traditional be- 
liefs are of high account as witnesses of what was thought and 
believed in past times. But new times have new needs, new 
problems, and that which may have been a useful weapon at 
one time may become an intolerable incumbrance at another. 
The new theology, therefore, proclaims the complete emanci- 
pation of human thinking from anything like enslavement by 
the past. The beliefs of the fathers are, indeed, precious 
things; they are the formulas and systems in which was once 
expressed a faith for which men were willing to die; and as 
such they brought to countless thousands encouragement, con- 
solation, and peace. But we yield them the true reverence they 
deserve only when we employ them just so far as they have 
the power freely to express our own convictions; when we re- 
fuse to be bound by them when they prove inadequate; when 
we, the moment they prove inadequate to express the needs 
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of the age, remove them to the place reserved for honored relics 
of the past where they can be more truly revered than when 
they stand around in the avenues of activity hampering free 
progress. The beliefs of the fathers are even more than this. 
They are the soil out of which spring the beliefs of the chil- 
dren; and every true scientific method links itself to the past, 
takes from it its point of departure and steps forth into its 
place in the march of progress which represents an unbroken 
succession from the beginning to the end. But while the new 
theology joins itself reverently to the past it is not bound to it. 
While it realizes that there is but one torch of truth to be passed 
on from hand to hand, it is not particularly concerned as to 
how the former hands wielded it, having full confidence in its 
own superior knowledge to handle it in such way that it may be 
of highest service to the only age for which it is concerned, the 
present. 

With its true reverence for the past, the new theology joins 
a deep concern for the present and its needs. It sees going on 
one of the most far-reaching reorganizations of methods of 
thought and investigation the world has ever witnessed. It 
finds the astronomer with new conceptions of the earth’s rela- 
tions in space, going on to deeper inquiries as to the relations 
of the solar system to the universe of suns, with questionings 
as to the origin, development and destiny of these suns; and 
it realizes that there is need to go over anew the older forms of 
belief as to the doctrines of origins and of last things. It finds 
the physicist and the chemist pushing further and further the 
investigation of the nature of matter, and the biologist bringing 
forth unsuspected facts as to the behavior of living things and 
the working of the laws of life; it has its attention pointed to 
the significant fact that wherever we look in the domain of life, 
we see the law of evolution of the complex from the simple, the 
highly differentiated organism succeeding the primitive and 
formless; and it sees that it would be recreant to its trust not 
to go over again the age-old questions which even the child 
begins to ask—‘ Whence am I and whither do I go?” And 
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the answers of the fathers are found to fail adequately to an- 
swer the questions in the light of our new knowledge; while 


the methods of the fathers are found in many places to be 
strangely out of touch with these new methods that have 
brought us so much light in the fields of nature study. 

Again, the new theology has an amount of material given to 
it by the investigator in the fields of history and archwology 
that well might of itself alone be embarrassing in its very rich- 
ness. The historical viewpoint has changed; the character of 
the past has been reconstructed. Ancient cities once unsus- 
pected have been rehabilitated with almost the vividness of 
Pompeii. Old civilizations entirely unknown at one time have 
been unearthed to supply missing links in the story of the 
race. And, now, just as the older theology shaped itself at 
different points to answer to the historic knowledge of that 
time, so now the necessity is upon it for the new theology to 
reckon with the new light that is falling upon these fields. 

But if such challenge comes to theology from the fields of 
physical science much more clearly and insistently does it sound 
from the fields of metaphysical research. Here a degree of 
activity no less intense is to be seen on all hands. The nature 
of mind, its relation to the bodily life, its waking concepts and 
its slumbering dreams, the question of personality, single, 
double, or multiple, the varied conditions of the soul, normal, 
abnormal, supernormal—the investigation of these is bringing 
to light a body of truth which theology must take note of as 
vitally effecting her viewpoint, or she must retire from the field 
as a factor helpful to the race. 

In the presence of all this marvellous advance of modern 
thought and investigation along all lines of human knowledge, 
the new theology is not only free from the entangling trammels 
of outgrown tradition, but it is perfectly frank and fearless in 
facing all truth from whatever source it may come. It knows 
that truth cannot contradict itself, and so if any dogma fails 
to square with the new light, “So much the worse for the 
dogma,” is its only reply. The truth cannot receive hurt from 
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complete evidence; it is only strengthened, even though the 
evidence come from sources heterodox and hostile. 
In following this brief sketch of what we believe the new 


theology to be in its relation with current human life, we have 
not had in view particularly our own present or the theology 
of the twentieth century. True theology is ever new. Each 
age has had its own new theology. Each age has had its men 
who were so loyal to the living truth that they would allow no 
influence of traditional dogma or intrenched authority to stand 
in the way of that which they sought. And these men were 
also overborne by a passion for human-kind so deep that they 
would have no theology that was not equipped in best manner 
possible to minister to the needs of souls, to make life more 
livable, to help to higher, broader ideals, and to strengthen 
against the trials and sorrows of life. In finding this they 
have utilized everything discoverable by human investigation, 
whatever its source and whatever the character of the investi- 
gator. In their loyalty to truth and their passion for human- 
ity, they have placed their lives in pawn and many have sealed 
their testimony at the martyr’s stake. 

The Reformation age had its new theology, and the world 
still thrills with the vibrations of its new life. The age of 
Augustine had its new theology, which had not grown so en- 
tirely old but that Luther and the rest of the reformers felt 
its compelling power. In fact, I believe we can truly say that 
Paul was the first new theologian, preaching a new theology 
for which not only the old theologians of the Jewish Christian 
church anathematized him and his unbelieving compatriots 
would have stoned him to death, but which even his fellow- 
apostles did not at first comprehend in all the fullness of its 
world-wide scope. , 

The new theology of the Reformation has in turn given birth 
to the new theology of the twentieth century. There are many 
questions the former either did not settle at all or answered 
only partially and equivocally. The Reformers were not all 
entirely in sympathy with the Renaissance. Shocked by its 
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occasional abuses, alienated at times by its lack of moral ear- 
nestness, or out of sympathy with its workers, they were often 
inclined, if not openly to condemn, at least to belittle its im- 
portance. Luther, for instance, rejected the Copernican theory, 
and the investigations of Galileo and his associates were consid- 
ered beneath his notice; while a growing estrangement with 
Erasmus prevented what we believe might have been a broad- 
ening and softening influence in the general movement. The 
all-important doctrine of justification by faith, at times, when 
wrongly stated, led to an undervaluation of reason and an ex- 
travagant exaltation of a caricatured faith which seemed to con- 
sist chiefly in a blind acceptance of the irrational. 

The new theology of the twentieth century we believe rep- 
resents in the first place the attempt of earnest minds to take 
up and complete what the sixteenth century was unwilling, 
or afraid, or too indifferent to attempt; and in the next place 
it is a sincere endeavor to establish an outlook upon the Chris- 
tian verities that is in advance of what would have been pos- 
sible in the Reformation time. 

In coming to an understanding of the new theology in its 
relations to the questions of the day, there are four great facts 
which the Christian world will ever have to deal with; and the 
clearness with which she reasons her way to them and the firm- 
ness with which by faith she grasps them, will ever act and 
react the one upon the other to produce a new theology for each 
age as the world moves on. These facts are the Scriptures, the 
Church, and human Society, the three centering in the fourth, 
Jesus Christ the revelation of the Father and the mediation of 


His love. 

The chief characteristic of the new theology in its relation 
to these four facts is its disposition to discover and emphasize 
the human element. This we believe is due in part to a present- 
day reaction against a one-sided and therefore false emphasis 
that in former days was placed upon the divine. When the 
Scriptures were believed to be one book mechanically bestowed 
upon its authors by a Holy Ghost that moved them to write 
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_ inerrantly and exhaustively everything, history, science, ethics, 
psychology, as well as spiritual and religious truth, then the 
human element in them was strangled. Then they must be 
treated in an entirely different manner from the way we treat 
other works of men. They are not amenable to the laws that 
govern other writings, and therefore they are not subject to 
any principles of criticism. But the moment we look upon 
them as human documents, vibrant with genuine human ex- 
perience, pulsating with the full red tides of human life, full 
of the hope, the despair, the fear, the triumph of the ages; 
when we find in them the story of what men and women actu- 
ally thought and dreamed, and suffered in their endeavor to be 
true to what they knew of God; when we find their very imper- 
- fections and incompleteness telling the simple story of its 
genuineness; when we see in them a body of literature stretch- 
ing through centuries, developing from conditions bordering 
“savagery out into the loftiest and purest conceptions the world 
has ever dreamed, then we see a new meaning in their human- 
ity, while their divine nature is just so much the more exalted 
as the union with the human is transferred from the merely 
mechanical to the truly inward and vital. Then the Scrip- 
tures do not scorn to court investigation on the same footing 
with other human productions, and there is no lime-light of 
science they need shun. 

What is true of the Scriptures is true of the church. This 
is found to be also a truly human institution. It is formed to 
meet a specific need of the time, freely, naturally. It com- 
mences in simple spontaneous forms of worship, and its form 
of government is a reflection of the times. It develops and 
changes from age to age to meet the changing requirements of 
succeeding generations of men. It is as far as possible from 
what it was once thought to be, a perfected organization di- 
vinely ordained and sprung full-fledged from some Jovian 
brain, with an apostolic succession of office bearers to preserve 
it intact, unchanged and unchangeable, to the end of time. And 
as the viewpoint changes the divine presence in the church is 
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seen in clearer light from the very fact that the human element 
receives its due recognition. The fulfillment of the promise 
that the gates of Hades shall not prevail against her is seen, 
not in the preservative power of an ecclesiastical hierarchy, but 
in the abiding power of an inner life; and when these gates 
would close upon it to shut it in as they have heretofore im- 
prisoned all the sons of men, the divine life that is also human 
cries in the triumphant note of the resurrection, “ Lift up your 
heads, O ye gates, and the King of Glory bearing home His 
ransomed ones, shall come in to His consummated kingdom.” 

Still more clearly does this note of humanity ring in the new 
theology in its attitude toward human society with its endlessly 
varied problems. It is hardly possible in these days to have 
an adequate understanding of theology without a knowledge 
of sociology. Man is being studied not so much as an indi- 
vidual, isolated and distinct, as a member of a social organism, 
encompassed by mutual relations and obligations—with duties 
toward the body social, as well as to individual associates, rest- 
ing upon him at every turn. Menseek more and more in these 
days to further the welfare of the individual through the promo- 
tion of the community’s welfare. The genuineness of a man’s 
orthodoxy is being tested more and more by the kind of neigh- 
bor he makes, whether he is decent in his treatment of his wife 
and children, and whether he is honest in his business relations. 
Not that these practical virtues were not emphasized of old 
and enforced, but a new emphasis is being placed upon them, 
a new relative importance is being given them, the center of 
gravity has been shifted. The particular form which is taken 
by the statements of a man’s beliefs, while it is still given its 
due importance, is not so keenly scrutinized as formerly. In 
addition to this the importance of the church is being empha- 
sized as an institution existing not only to point men to heaven, 
but to help them to make earth habitable while they are here. 
Eleemosynary institutions, sanitary measures, and the many 
resources by which the “ounce of prevention” can be applied 
in the way of restraining vice and protecting the unsuspecting 
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from temptations, these are coming to occupy the attention of 
the ministry and the consecrated membership of the Christian 
church to a greater degree than ever before. These, we believe, 
are some of the results of the new theology and its practical 
workings in relation to the social weal, and in its new emphasis 
upon the importance of humanity and human life. 

But above and beyond all this, and binding together this sub- 
stance of our belief and practice is the Christology of the new 
theology. In its view of the Person of Christ, it is the human 
element that has received emphasis. More than ever in the 
history of Christianity is the person and life of Jesus of Naza- 
reth looked at and studied from the human standpoint. He 
is a man; the Perfect Man; the Man above all men; encom- 
passed by infirmity as the result of his taking the form of a 
servant; hungry, weary, sorrowing, suffering, dying; entering 
with interest and even enthusiasm into the affairs of men and 
of the nation ; thoroughly sympathetic with everything concern- 
ing the true welfare of his people Israel, so that he bursts out 
in strong crying when he finds them obdurate to his last appeal, 
and the bitterness at the very bottom of his cup is the fact that 
it is they, “his own,” that are compassing his destruction. 

This emphasis upon the human enters into the conceptions 
of His Person. And here, at the same time and in consequence, 
a new conception of the divine emerges. There is no chasm 
between the divine and the human. Still less are they incom- 
patible. But the human is the image of the divine, and hu- 
manity is from all eternity involved in the nature of God as 
his own proper self-expression. God did not take humanity 
upon him in the Incarnation as a something alien to himself, 
so that a change came over him who is unchangeable and he 
became, two milleniums ago, what he had never been before ; 
but God had been human from all eternity for the very reason 
that he has always been God and it was only the assuming the 
flesh and blood of the Virgin Mary on the part of Jesus that 
constituted the change which it is the chief function of the 
Gospels to describe and celebrate. 
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This doing away with the wrong distinction between the 
divine and the human, we believe, lies at the very heart of the 
movement we call the new theology, and in this we believe it 
is doing such a service for the world, that were there nothing 
else to be attributed to it, this alone would constitute a sufficient 
reason for its being. From the time when the Nicene Council 
placed the doctrine of the Person of the Son of God where it 
should have been left, throughout all the dreary years of the 
monophysite and monothelite controversies, there was a dis- 
tinction and a contrast deepening and broadening in men’s con- 
ceptions of the relation of the divine and human. And this 
wrong antithesis was handed down through the Reformers to 
modern times as a blighting heritage. Manhood and Godhead 
were looked upon as almost mutually exclusive entities that 
were held together in the Person of Jesus by some miraculous 
power by which they were brought to work together on special 
occasions, and by which they are held together on the throne 
of God. Instead of this the modern view is looking upon the 
relation of the divine and human more and more as the relation 
of the terrestrial and celestial spheres with their centers from 
everlasting to everlasting one, though the former is bounded 
by the finite and the latter has no bounds this side of infinity. 

As the result of all this the image of a real Savior is brought 
to confront the soul of every man. So long as the wrong dis- 
tinction between human and divine was kept up, the church 
had little better than a gnostic Christ to present to the world. 
He was in the world but not of it. He was girt with the weak- 
ness of our nature but yet he was not. The expressions in the 
Gospels telling of his human limitations were weakened or ex- 
plained away. He was ignorant, in distinction from divine 
omniscience, powerless in distinction from divine omnipotence, 
only because for the time being, for some specific purpose he 
chose to be so. It would need but the removal by his own will 
of these self-imposed restrictions and he would stand forth 
there in the streets of Jerusalem or on the strand of Galilee in 
all the irresistible power that at the first spake the worlds into 
being. 
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But now he is to every penitent suffering believer the mer- 
ciful and faithful High Priest, who can be touched with the 
feelings of our infirmities, and having suffered being tempted 
(albeit without sin), he is able to run to the help of those who 
are tempted. 

It is impossible to do more than sketch in the briefest pos- 
sible manner the Christology of the new theology. And we 
fear the very sketchiness of the sketch may prevent its becom- 
ing a correct portrait. But the point we wish to make is that 
the theology of the twentieth century is making the human 
Savior more real to the minds and hearts of men than he has 
ever been since the first glad inspiration of his presence blessed 
the primitive Christians with its spiritual gifts. 

And in all this the divine nature in Christ, in the church, in 
the Bible, in society, is receiving a recognition such as it has 
never had. For an insufficient view of the human nature can- 
not but result in a perverted conception of the divine; and, on 
the other hand, it is only when we truly accept the merciful 
Savior advancing in the infirmity of his humanity to the per- 
fection destined of the Father, that we can truly understand 
the mystery of his godhead with which he is now enthroned at 
the right hand of the Father. 

The new theology has come to stay. In fact, it has never 
been absent from the world, but in every age it has represented 
the reverent, rational, passionate endeavor of the Christian in- 
tellect to give an answer to every man that asketh a reason for 
the faith that is in him with meekness and with fear. 


LANCASTER, PA. 











VIII. 


THE NEGLECTED FACTOR IN PHILOSOPHY. 
8. S. HEBBERD. 


In my Philosophy of History, it is shown (pp. 254-269) 
that the creation of the several sciences has mainly hinged upon 
the discovery of some neglected factor in the phenomena. In 
chemistry, ¢. g., the long-neglected factor was the oxygen of 
the atmosphere, although that was the most potent and widely 
diffused of all chemical agencies. And so with all the other 
sciences. 

I seek here to show that the principle of causality is just 
such a neglected factor in modern philosophy. Unable to solve 
Hume’s famous problem, subsequent theorists have simply ig- 
nored causation, or have only used the word robbed of all its 
real meaning. For Kant, causality was merely subjective, a 
figment of human fancy. For Hegel it was a self-contradiction. 
For them both, and for all the rest, it meant nothing but se- 
quence. Through this neglect and depreciation of what is 
really the very essence of all thinking, philosophy has become 
—instead of a science—a mere chaos, a wild tangle of idle 
disputes. 

From this unhappy situation, there is, I think, but one pos- 
sible way of escape. That way is presented at length in my 
Philosophy of the Future, and here briefly outlined. It starts 
with a proof that the one essential function of all thinking is 
to discriminate between cause and effect. If that can be 
proved, then evidently Hume’s problem has at last been solved. 
For his denial of causality is seen to logically involve the utter 
extinction of thought. Thinking is certainly absurd, if its sole 
function is to affirm what is false. 

1. This then I have to prove. Let us begin with thinking in 
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its ordinary and simplest form—judgments concerning sub- 
stance and its attributes. Substance, I maintain, is the partial 
cause of its attributes, and no one will dissent from this when 
he grasps the significance of the italicized word—the partial 
cause. It is a scientific commonplace that no finite thing can 
be the complete cause of any effect. Any effect, however trivial, 
is the product of many codperating agencies. How vast the 
complex of factors by which even a speck of color is produced! 
But in this complex, the thing to which we attribute the color 
has a peculiar and privileged position. The other factors—the 
wether, the nerves, etc.—give only color in general. But the 
thing determines the specific color, red, green or other hue. 

Furthermore, the thing is the cause in another sense, inas- 
much as it is the center on which the many causal processes 
converge, whereby the many attributes of the thing are pro- 
duced. 

Again, it has been urged by Hegel and many others that if 
you take away from the substance all its attributes, nothing re- 
mains: therefore the thing is nothing but the group of attri- 
butes. But they forget the counter-truth that if you take away 
the thing its attributes become impossible. Thus this objection 
is really a new proof of my thesis. For if all thinking is a re- 
lating of cause and effect, then plainly a cause without any 
effects and effects without any cause are both equally unthink- 
able, equally unknowable. 

2. Beyond this first form of thinking—that of perceptual 
judgments—there is a second form, that of universal or con- 
ceptual judgments. The essential difference between the two 
forms is this: in perceptual judgments we predicate one or 
more attributes of a particular thing or substance; in universal 
judgments we predicate one or more attributes of an indefinite 
multiplicity of things. Primarily then the universal judgment 
is a multiplied form of the perceptual judgment. The essence 
of them both is the affirmation of substance and attribute. 
And, as we have already seen, the relation between substance 
and attribute is a causal relation. 
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Again, there has been an age-long dispute between Nominal- 
ists and Conceptualists, the former insisting that primarily a 
concept means an imaginary collection of like things, the latter 
that it is a bundle of abstract attributes. Their dispute is un- 
ending because— I think—neither is right; both are one-sided, 
superficial views. The concept has a deeper, wider meaning 
which harmonizes these conflicting inadequate ones. Every 
true concept is the expression, in the last resort, of some one 
among the many immutable processes of causation whence the 
phenomena of the universe result. In Chapter VII of my Phi- 
losophy of the Future (pp. 93-112) I have tried to present the 
full proof of this new view of the concept that may be drawn 
from the history of logic, of language and the physical sciences ; 
and to that the reader must be referred. But even the bare 
suggestion of such a view, I think, will go far towards con- 
vincing clear-eyed, unbiased thinkers. 

Thinking, then, in both its forms—perceptual and concep- 
tual—is always a relating of cause and effect. Therefore the 
denial of causality means the extinction of thought—utter 
nihilism. That is the answer to Hume. I seek now to further 
corroborate this view by showing that the perplexities and self- 
contradictions enveloping philosophy’s three great themes—the 
World, God and the Soul—seem to vanish when we consider 
these themes in terms of cause and effect. 


The World. 


Idealism, whether subjective or objective, is rooted in 
the denial of the reality of space. For, by such a denial 
the mind is so bewildered and confused that any paradox 
becomes plausible. If there is no space, it is indeed impossible 
to distinguish between ideas and things. All distinctness, all 
clarity of thought fades away into one vast blur. Hence I am 
justified in confining myself here to the question of space. 

I contend then that the key to the problem of space consists 
in clearly distinguishing between space and the spatial rela- 
tions of things and in recognizing that the latter are related to 
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the former as effects to their partial cause. Mark that I say 
their partial cause. The spatial relations of things—distance, 
direction, shape, etc.—are effects resulting from the synthesis 
of space and things. Neither space alone, nor things alone can 
give rise to a spatial relation. 

1. Note now how the many difficulties imagined by ideal- 
ism disappear before this view of space in terms of cause and 
effect. Take first Kant’s objections. Study them and you will 
find that they all—both in the analytic and the antinomies— 
rest upon the assumption that space is divisible into an infinite 
number of parts. But the truth is that space is absolutely in- 
divisible. The proof thereof is as simple as it is perfect. 
When we say that objects are separated we mean that there is 
space between them. If there is no space between them they 
are not separated. It is impossible then to even think of space 
as separated into parts. For, if they are separate, there must 
be space between them, and, therefore, no separation. Thus 
the Kantian antinomies fall to the ground. 

2. Lotze would substitute for the Kantian antinomies what 
he deems a sounder argument against the reality of space. But 
really it is only Kant’s fallacy in a more exaggerated form. 
For not only does he assume the divisibility of space into parts, 
but adds that there is no force or power in space whereby these 
separate parts could be held together and their unalterable 
positions determined (Metaphysics, I, pp. 249 seq. ; my italics). 
Comment seems needless. 

3. Lotze also urges the more common objection that space 
is inactive, does nothing, therefore is nothing. But that too 
vanishes before my view of space in terms of cause and effect. 
It is through this absolute immobility that space becomes the 
chief factor in those causal processes whence result the spatial 
relations of all things. Cancel indivisible space and the whole 
sensible universe collapses into nothing. 

4. Berkeley devised a still more preposterous objection. “It 
is a pernicious and absurd notion,” he says, “that there is 
something besides God which is eternal, uncreated, indivisible 
and immutable.” But is space, conceived as a universal factor 
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im all physical processes, thereby made equal with the God who 


established and maintains those processes ? 


5. A favorite objection with more recent idealism rests upon 
on alfoged diserepancy between perceptual and conceptual 
space. But study this objection as given, ¢. g., in Taylor’s 
Metaphysics, and you will see that it is nothing but my distinc- 


tion between space and the spatial relations of things. Aud 


these two, instead of being discrepant or contradictory, we have 
found to be related as cause and effect. 

6. So far back as 1770 Kant gave, as one of his main rea- 
sons for rejecting the reality of space, the fact that space and 
spatial properties, although so closely united, are yet very dif 
ferent. But tha* fact is but another proof that old perplexities 
vanish when we interpret space and spatial properties in terms 
of cause and effect. For it is the very essence of @ causal rela- 


tion that it at once differentiates and unites. 


God. 


The method already pursued will also give us, I think, an 
impregnable proof of God’s existence. We have seen that the 
cancelling of causality is impossible inasmuch as it logically 
involves the extinction of thought. It remains then to dis- 
cover what attributes necessarily attach to the conception of a 
sufficient cause; and then how far these attributes coincide 
with the theistic view of God. 

Infinitude is one necessary feature of a complete self-suffi- 
cient cause. For whatever is finite is limited by something 
else and to that extent is an effect; it may be a partial cause in 
natural processes, but can never be a complete cause. But note 
further that self-limitation for the sake of others is no impair- 
ment of infinitude; on the contrary it is the very crown of 
divine excellence. 

Freedom is another indispensable element in a perfect cause. 
All would see this at a glance, if it were not for a great and 
fatal error engrafted into our modern ways of thinking. We 
take our ideal of causality from its lowest, most imperfect 
forms—those mechanical sequences with which physical science 
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is mainly occupied, But to know anything aright we must 
study it in its most perfect types. low can we expect to learn 
the real nature of anything 1f wa confine ate atudy af it ta ite 
most defective and therefore obscurest types? This error 
avoided, it becomes plain that a complete cause must he free. 
Not that. which is necessitated to act, but that which freely 
necessitates it, is the rea) cause. 

Umty ta another unfailing mark of the perfect cause. We 
all know how many dark perplexities modern philosophy has 
heaped around the problem of the Gne and the Many. But 
heretofore it has escaped attention that these perplexed phi- 
losophers, though differing so much in other respects—panthe- 
iste ike Spinoza and probably Hegel, persona) idealists, pan 
psychists, etc.—have all been infatuated by a false ideal. They 
assume that the universe must he interpreted in terms of self. 
consciousness, meaning thereby the identity of subject and ob- 
ject. Therein they doubly err. For, self-consciousness is not 
the identity of subject and object; nor can the world be inter- 
preted in such terms. By such a process no problems can be 
solved. But substitute causal terms for this chimera of “ sub- 
ject and object.” As already noted, the supreme aim of a causal 
relation is to unite and yet to differentiate. Thus the One and 
the Many are fully reconciled as one cause and many effects. 
God and the World are not pantheistically identified, but dis- 
tinguished and yet united as Creator and created. The truth 
imbedded in personal idealism is also vindicated; God by a 
free act of self-limitation and sacrifice creates other free beings. 
Even panpsychism is not wholly wrong; for the atoms, ions, 
etc., although not conscious, are yet partial causes, means 
whereby the Absolute Cause achieves His purpose. And just 
so other perplexities vanish when the relation of the One and 
the Many is interpreted in causal terms. 

Action for the sake of others is another mark of a complete 
cause. But it is needless to repeat here what I have presented 
in a previous article in this Review (Vol. XIII, 576 seq.). 
Suffice it that an Infinite Being lacks nothing; therefore if it 
acts at all, it must act for the sake of others. 
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Now, a Sufficient Cause having these four attributes—in- 
finity, freedom, conscious unity and love—is the theistic God. 
Consider now Kant’s famous criticism which is generally sup- 
posed to have annihilated all logical proof of God’s existence. 
Its gist is that we “cannot form the slightest conception of a 
thing which, when annihilated in thought with all its predi- 
cates, leaves behind it a contradiction” (Critique of Pure 
Reason, p. 449). I answer that that is true of every concep- 
tion except the conception of a Sufficient Cause. Fer I have 
shown that since the one essential function of all thinking is to 
affirm causation, therefore the annihilating of the concept of a 
Sufficient Cause does leave behind it a tremendous—an infinite 
contradiction. Namely, the contradiction of all thinking and 
all knowledge—in fine, utter nihilism. 

A thousand Kants cannot impair that proof of God’s exist- 
ence. 

The Soul. 

Apply now this same method to the question of the soul’s ex- 
istence. Instead of trying to imagine the soul as a perceptible 
thing—asking absurd questions about its location, size, shape, 
etc.—let us interpret it as the very nature of thought demands, 
to wit, in causal terms. 

1. Note first of all that thought, in its essence, is a revela- 
tion of the unseen. Hume based his denial of causation upon 
the ground that it was imperceptible to the senses. But I have 
shown that such a denial is logically impossible, since the sole 
function of thinking is to affirm causation. Furthermore, all 
modern science asserts this dualicy of the seen and the unseen— 
visible matter everywhere pervaded by super-sensuous force or 
energy. And in this I find the clue to the real relation of soul 
and body—two distinct forces or finite causes codperating in 
one causal process. 

2. But it will be objected that I thus hypostasize mere ab- 
stractions; that Force is nothing but an expression for the dif- 
ferent ways in which phenomena behave. Lotze especially in- 
sists upon this; but he gives no proof ; his view is but one phase 
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of the idealistic paradox which reduces everything to a mere 
grouping or sum of attributes. 

3. Or it may be urged, as Spencer does, that force, even if 
real, is unknowable. But that has already been explained as 
due to the duality of thought which knows causes only through 
their effects; and conversely effects only through their causes. 
Forces apart from motions and motions apart from forces 
are equally unknowable. : 

4, We come finally to the star objection, that of the parallei- 
ist. We have distinguished between spiritual force and phys- 
ical force on the ground that the former cannot produce mo- 
tions nor the latter produce psychic effects, such as thought and 
volition. Their effects being so absolutely different and in- 
compatible, it follows that mind and body must also be essen- 
tially different. But now the parallelist intervenes. How, he 
asks, if their effects are so entirely different, can the two 
causes interact? How can mind affect the body, or body affect 
the mind? That very old and very momentous problem has 
never been solved. But starting from our causal point of view, 
the solution does not seem far to seek. The fatal error of the 
parallelist consists in this: he makes no distinction between the 
relation of a cause to its effects and the relation to each other 
of two partial causes codperating in the same causal process. 
All experience shows that definite results are attained only by 
the conjoint action of dissimilar, even opposing agencies. 
Without both space and things, all spatial relations—distances, 
directions, etc.—would be impossible. It is the same in chem- 
istry, mechanics, everywhere. In fine, the parallelistic argu- 
ment simply ignores the constant experience of all mankind. 


So brief a survey of so vast a field must, of course, be very 
imperfect. Still it has shown, I think, the neglected factor, 
neglect of which has brought philosophy to its present plight, 
made it a mere chaos of paradox and academic wrangling. 
But surely this absurd condition cannot last much longer. By 
and by, thinkers will see the folly of ignoring and depreciating 
what really forms the very essence of all true thinking. 

Masperta, N, Y. 











IX. 
NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


THE MORAL AND RELIGIOUS CHALLENGE OF OuR TIMES. The Guiding 
Principle in the Human Development: Reverence for Personality. By 
Henry Churchill King, President of Oberlin College. The Macmillan 
Co., New York, 1911. Pages xviii+ 393. 

This volume contains a penetrating analysis of the forces and 
tendencies of western civilization. The author’s purpose is to 
show how the conditions of our age are a direct challenge to moral 
and religious living. Civilization itself can be maintained only 
through morality and religion which find their motive and their 
highest expression in reverence for personality—independent, true 
and free. 

Both the external and the internal characteristics of the pres- 
ent age are enumerated-and described. Among the former thirty 
main movements are mentioned, such as the progressive conquest 
over the forces of nature, the stupendous economic development, 
the inevitable growth of cities, the foreign missionary movement, 
etc. Among the latter, which he terms the factors of the new 
inner world of thought, are natural science and evolution, the 
historical spirit, the new psychology, sociology and comparative 
religion. 

The conditions which have resulted from the operation of these 
factors and forces must be controlled, lest they will work harm 
rather than good. Here is the moral and religious challenge of 
our times—to transform our new resources and attainments into 
abiding blessings by the exercise of moral virtue rooted in re- 
ligious faith. The qualities demanded for this task are seli-con- 
trol, greater simplicity of life, the social virtues, grappling with 
race-prejudice, and unselfish leadership. For the proper use of 
the new forces in the world of thought, we need clear insight into 
the difficult problems of this transition period, discriminating 
breadth of view, and qualities of the social consciousness. 

The challenge in our own national life must be met by a new 
puritanism, which contains the substance of the old and takes up 
the best in the new. He lays down certain ruling principles 
which are to control the races in their relation to one another, 
and pleads for democracy in its truly religious sense, seeking the 
development of the individual and at the same time the advance 
of the community. “In the specific questions ”, he says, “ now be- 
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fore us and certain to arise—in the family, in household manage- 
ment, in industry, in education, in charity, in politics—the guid- 
ing clue is quite certain to be found in that fundamental rever- 
ence for the person as such, that is basic to any true democracy. 
. . . Where the spirit of reverence for personality thoroughly 
permeates all policies, and all conditions, and is accompanied by 
scientific study of conditions, neither the individual nor the na- 
tion can fail.” 

In the concluding chapter the author outlines the program of 
western civilization in its spread over the world and states the 
guiding principle in international life. If the western world 
would accomplish its mission among the nations in the East, it 
must combine the economic and the religious factors in its propa- 
ganda. These two forces have been the formative agencies in the 
world’s history in the past, and they will remain its hope in the 
future. A mere extension of commerce from the West into the 
East is by no means a spread of civilization over the Orient. 
From the West must come more than things,—manufactured 
articles and utilitarian inventions. The religious world movement 
must accompany the economic. The East must be inspired with 
the inmost spirit of the religious ideals and aspirations of the 
West. 

“But all this,” he says, “we shall not be able to do, unless we 
hold this principle of reverence for personality not only as an 
ethical, but as a deeply religious conviction. In this world-task 
we need peculiarly an unshaken faith permeating our whole life. 
We need the conviction that ‘the universe is on the side of the 
world,’ that God wills that which we seek; and we need this not 
merely because this principle of the priceless value and sacredness 
of the individual person first came into the world, as a matter of 
fact, from Christ; but because for Him it did, and for us it must, 
root in the sense of God as Father of all.” 

This volume is a powerful argument, based on sound prem- 
ises, for foreign missions. It serves, also, to clarify the mind of 
the statesman and the churchman as to the great problems of our 
age, moral and religious, and will widen the scope of vision of any 
reader so far as the relation of America to other nations is con- 
cerned. Only one who has read widely, travelled extensively, ob- 
served keenly and thought profoundly could have written such a 
work. It will probably rank as the masterpiece among the publi- 
cations thus far issued by the author. It is a model of clear-cut 
analysis and compact statement. It is in line with the writings of 
Kidd, Strong and Eucken, and yet it is an original production, 
with a fine blending of the scientific method, philosophical in- 
sight and religious faith. One feels that the author impersonates 
what he demands,—respect for personality, the rights, the convic- 
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tions, the beliefs and hopes of others, whatever land or clime they 
may live in. This spirit of respectful toleration is characteristic 
of the highest type of manhood produced by modern education and 
culture. 

The book will appeal with equal force to members of every pro- 
fession, yea, to every intelligent citizen of the English-speaking 
world. In form it is so simple that it may be read with ease, and 
yet the principles which are set forth are so far-reaching that it 
requires prolonged meditation to comprehend them in all their 


bearings. 
GrorGE W. RICHARDS. 


THE GLORY OF THE MINIsTRY. By Professor A. T. Robertson, D.D., 
LL.D. Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. Cloth. Pages 243. Price 
$1.50 net. 

It is a great reproach to the spiritual life of the churches and 
their seeming indifference to one of the supreme needs for their 
advancement, that they fail to recruit a requisite number of can- 
didates for the Christian ministry. In classis after classis in 
most, if not all, our synods, the progress of local and general 
church work is suffering because ministers are not available for 
all the charges. Many reasons of a negative sort have been given 
to account for this lamentable situation. The sacred office does 
not appeal to young men in this money-loving, pleasure-seeking 
age, so strongly as do the honors and emoluments of civil office, 
or the larger freedom and fuller purse of a business career. The 
required struggles and disappointments, hardships and sacrifices 
of the ministry do not invite, they rather repel, those who are 
observant of the experiences of ministers and their families. The 
supposed intellectual restrictions demanded of ministers, in the 
interest of maintaining doctrinal views and ecclesiastical conven- 
tions which the progress of scientific and philosophical, scrip- 
tural and religious thought has put out of court, does not allow 
men of light and leading to devote themselves to the pulpit. 
Other avenues along which to render Christian service demand 
less and offer: more to attract and hold intelligent and wideawake 
young manhood. But merely to point out the fact and folly of 
such hindrances is not ‘an effective method to bring about their 
removal. Merely to insist that it is an error for a young man to 
allow himself by such hindrances to be turned away from the 
claims of the ministry, can never accomplish the Church’s pur- 
pose of winning larger and more adequate numbers of them into 
its service as ministers. 

A much more forceful, influential and fruitful method of ap- 
proach and appeal resides in placing emphasis upon the joys and 
satisfactions which come to the preacher of the Gospel,—in set- 
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ting forth in a positive way the surpassing glory of the Christian 
ministry. This is the purpose which Dr. Robertson has under- 
taken in the discussions of this masterful and invaluable treatise. 
Primarily it is an expository study of Paul’s exultation (2 Cor. 
2: 12-3: 6) in being counted worthy to preach the unsearchable 
riches of Christ, but it is at the same time an application of that 
exultation to the work of the ministry in our own age. The study 
of Paul’s utterances on the subject, together with the observations 
and reflections on them of a man of rare spiritual attainments 
and talent for lucid literary expression, combine to make this 
work one of remarkable timeliness and value, of great importance 
and luminous power. In his preface, Dr. Robertson tells that it 
was the close study of the Greek text that first gripped his heart 
with Paul’s noble panegyric on the ministry of the servants of 
Jesus Christ; that it is not a mere rhapsody on Paul’s part, but a 
magnificent exposition of the preacher’s task from every point 
of view ; and that he finds it a duty and joy to present Paul’s lofty 
spiritual conception of the minister’s office and work as a source 
of cheer and hope to the hearts of all that are called to be toilers 
for Christ. 

Attentively to accompany Dr. Robertson through the several 
chapters of his book-is for the minister what travelling in the 
bracing atmosphere of mountain altitudes is to a tourist. It 
makes the heart beat firmer and brings new vigor to the whole 
being. The author’s love for preachers, his desire to assist them 
to a fuller appreciation of the ministry as the highest calling, and 
as affording the greatest opportunities for rendering service to 
others, makes him often impressively eloquent in his contentions 
and pleas, and at the same time effective in bringing his readers to 
see eye to eye with him the validity of the conclusions he has 
reached. “Some one,” he trusts, “may find tonic and ozone, as 
he comes close to the heart of his mission and life, in Paul’s brac- 
ing words. Some, who have been disposed to speak unkindly of 
ministers as a class, may be led to revise their judgments. Some 
young men, who look out on this wonderful modern world, may 
catch a glimpse of the light in the face of Jesus, as Paul did, and 
yield to the appeal in that Face for a world lost in sin, a world 
that calls for interpreters of Jesus.” Never, since Paul wrote, has 
this appeal and the privilege of responding to it been more simply 
and sincerely, more winsomely and impressively, presented than 
in the pages of this great book, and, wherever read, those pages 
will perform a service of untold importance. 

The glory of the ministrv belonged not to the age of Paul 
alone; it is a glory that attaches to the calling in every age, 
whether duly magnified or not by ministers themselves, or whether 
others are for the time being blind to it. And as its glory is per- 
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petually enduring, so it is essentially related to all the ideas and 
needs of successive generations in history, and throws light upon, 
and helps to solve, all the problems and perplexities of human 
life, bringing encouragement and cheer, inspiring faith and hope, 
to human life for its guidance and support. The success with 
which these views of the ministry are justified by Dr. Robertson, 
the spirit in which he has written, and the power of his arguments 
and illustrations, entitles this book to a general welcome and 
careful study. If welcomed and studied, the Spirit will use its 
timely and needed message in heartening ministers already in the 
service, and in winning others who. are willing to be led into 
noblest paths of usefulness, with joy and gladness of heart to 
answer the Lord’s call to the ministry of the Gospel. Parents who 
have sons, ministers who have young men in their congregations, 
whom they should like to prepare for the office of preaching, 
will do well to secure this volume and place it in the hands of such 
for their inspiration and instruction. If any better work for this 
purpose is available, my attention has not been called to it. 
A. S. Weser, D.D. 


THE PREACHER AND His Work. By Rev. J. H. Jowett, D.D. George H. 

Doran Company, New York. Cloth. Pages 239. Price $1.25 net. 

One competent to speak with authority regards Dr. Jowett as 
“the man who is at present the most popular and influential 
preacher in the English-speaking world.” Were there no other 
reasons for special interest in this year’s course of Yale Lectures 
on the Lyman Beecher Foundation, such an estimate from such 
a source, of the man who delivered them several months ago, 
would be sufficient to turn one’s interested attention to the volume 
in which those lectures now appear in printed form. Through a 
private channel one has come to know that Dr. Jowett, with char- 
acteristic modesty and self-distrust, felt somewhat uncertain 
whether he had a real contribution to make to a series of lectures 
with which so many names of distinguished American and Brit- 
ish preachers of the past and present were associated. One need 
not to go far into the pages of his book before being convinced 
that the author’s uncertainty and self-distrust were entirely gra- 
tuitous. His lectures will easily take their place among the very 
best, the most illuminating, and the most richly rewarding, of all 
that bear the name of Yale. 

No young preacher can afford to neglect the study of them, and 
older and experienced ministers will find in them new light for 
the successful pursuit of their pulpit and pastoral duties, and most 
helpful counsel for the cultivation on their own part of needed, 
spiritual, ministerial character. The present writer has upon his 
shelves no less than twenty or twenty-five of the published vol- 
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umes of the Yale series on preaching. He owes a great debt of 
gratitude to men who have made earlier contributions to it,— 
among others, to Burton and Brooks, Horton and Dale, Watson 
and Jefferson,—but he feels constrained to acknowledge that none 
has stirred him so deeply and elicited such grateful reverence and 
regard for benefits received, as the author of the present volume. 
Very few, one imagines, can read the searching and informing lec- 
tures, for instance, on The Perils of the Preacher, The Preacher’s 
Themes, and The Preacher in His Study, without self-reproach on 
the one hand, or without receiving new impulse to higher aspira- 
tions on the other. For a double service of this character, one 
must be lastingly and deeply thankful. 

And, so likewise, for many other things here met with. What 
a wealth of suggestive counsel, practical information, inspiring in- 
struction, is crowded into most of his paragraphs! What an irre- 
sistible pull upon the heart is made by his manifest joy in pro- 
claiming the Evangel of Christ, by his buoyant happiness, and by 
his contagious cheerfulness,—all the direct result and frank ex- 
pression of his personal experiences in the holy ministry! What 
a desirable and helpful effect it would have upon the life of 
churches everywhere, could their leaders be brought to live in the 
tonic atmosphere which pervades the thought of this delightful 
book! Every theological student, every unfossilized preacher, 
owes it to himself, to the people whom he is called to serve, and his 
Master, to avail himself of information and stimulus for mind and 
heart, to be gathered from Dr. Jowett’s message. One entrusted 
as God’s steward, with the necessary means to do so, could render 
the church a great service by purchasing a large edition of the 
book and presenting a copy of it to every one of the preachers in 
the denomination. Some generous-hearted member of the church 
should secure a sufficient number of copies to put one in the hands 
of every young man now preparing for the ministry in our several 
seminaries. From such a sowing very gratifying harvests would 
surely grow in enriched lives and increased ministerial usefulness. 

A. S. Wzser, D.D. 


THE Piterim CHURCH. By Percy C. Ainsworth. Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, New York. Cloth. Pages 252. Price $1.25 net. 

Volumes of published sermons often fall stillborn from the 
press. Comparatively few of them, even though the sermons they 
contain were useful and acceptable when preached, command gen- 
eral attention upon their appearance in print, and fewer still con- 
tinue alive for any length of time afterwards. The explanation of 
the fact is perhaps easily made. It was the living preacher, the 
needs of the particular congregation hearing them, and the cir- 
cumstances or the occasion to which they were adapted, that gave 
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them vitality and value. The absence of these, when the sermons 
are read in cold type, robs many of them of special interest and im- 
portance. But there are exceptions to this rule, as everybody 
knows who has read Newman or Lyddon, Hamilton Thom or 
James Martineau, Stopford Brooke or Dean Stanley, Horace 
Bushnell or Phillips Brooks. All these have in a large way dealt 
with the timeless elements of the Gospel, with the eternal prin- 
ciples underlying it, and speak therefore with perennial freshness 
to constantly increasing and instructed audiences. They will 
never be neglected or forgotten. 

To this class of preachers the lamented Mr. Ainsworth belongs, 
as one readily comes to see in reading this collection of discourses, 
posthumously published. They bear many of the marks necessary 
to insure sermonic immortality. They show a profound grasp of 
what is spiritually ever-enduring and everywhere needed and 
welcomed by the Christian public. One of his intimate friends 
mentions “the purity of his spirit, the depth of his faith, the 
strength of his loyalty to God, and the delight with which he 
rendered service to man,” as the secret of his pulpit power. Read- 
ers of these sermons cannot fail to discover these traits of noble 
character as having belonged to their author. His skill in the use 
of words, his remarkable power of apt illustration, his poetic 
genius of interpreting the Scriptures, his mystic insight into the 
relation between God and man as revealed by Christ,—all are sub- 
ordinated to, or lost sight of, in the presence of his manifest sin- 
cerity and singleness of purpose to speak for God and of his per- 
sonal goodness and character. Hence the spiritual uplift one feels 
in reading these sermons which he has left as a legacy to the 
Church,—a legacy many will wish to keep within easy reach for 
repeated reading and spiritual refreshment. Sermons capable of 
performing this office abundantly merit the wide attention which 
Sir Robertson Nicoll, in his brief introductory “ Appreciation” 
to the volume, confidently predicts it will receive. “This book 
must inevitably find its way into the hands of every preacher 
worthy of the name, and multitudes who are not preachers will 
find in it help that they need. It is truly a golden book.” 

A. S. Weser, D.D. 


INTELLECTUAL RELIGION. By Thomas Cullan Ryan, Esq., of the Wisconsin 
Bar. Sherman, French & Co., Boston, Mass. Cloth. Pages 165. Price 
$1.25 net. 

The quest after wisdom ascribed by Paul to the Greeks has its 
equivalent to-day in the desire of that mental temper which is in 
search of an intellectual grasp of religious truth and an intelligible 
interpretation of it. What this temper craves in religion is such 
a light upon its nature and purport as will alleviate the burden 
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and dissipate the mystery which constitute the so-called intellec- 
tual difficulties of Christianity. Evidently it is to this type of 
mind that the author of Intellectual Religion belongs. He is a 
Greek in spirit, having not only an intuitive passion for a knowl- 
edge of facts, but a discriminating genius for penetrating to the 
heart of their meaning. ‘To know facts,” he observes, “is to be 
learned ; to know their meaning is wisdom.” He is in search of 
the latter in this volume, and many sharing with him his mental 
type will welcome his findings as here set forth. What Paul did 
for those contemporaries of his who sought after “wisdom” by 
directing them to “Christ, the power and wisdom of God,” that 
Mr. Ryan does, of course in another way and in language suited 
to our day, for the perplexed and restive classes now searching 
wisdom capable of satisfying mind and conscience when face to 
face with present-day religious difficulties. Mr. Ryan recognizes 
such quest after wisdom to be perfectly legitimate and just, and 
thinks that Christianity is fully able to vindicate itself as the su- 
preme fountain of what is wise and true. Two facts unite in giv- 
ing special significance to this volume: It comes from the pen of a 
layman, a trained lawyer. It owns what modern science has es- 
tablished, criticism achieved and historical investigation disclosed, 
and yet concludes that the eternal verities of religion stand se- 
cure and that it is the part of true wisdom to think and act in the 
light of its behests. The author is a logical thinker, in command 
of a vigorous style, and in possession of philosophic and scientific 
facts in learned abundance, all of which adds to the interest and 
value of this discussion. 
A. S. Weser, D.D. 


THE PiLoT FLAME. By Kelley Jenness. Sherman, French & Co., Boston, 

Mass. Cloth. Pages 268. Price $1.50 net. 

Those who look to the title of a book to convey some informa- 
tion about the nature of its contents will not be likely to find this 
volume entirely to their satisfaction. The author is described on 
the title-page as “a practicing pastor, engaged in lighting pilot 
flames,” and in the initial chapter of the book explanation is given 
of “the title analogy.” A knowledge of certain automatic appa- 
ratus used for heating water in regions where natural gas is abun- 
dant is required to understand the analogy, which is applied to 
the study of “the uncomprehended depths of the personality of 
normal individuals ” dealt with by ministers of the Gospel in their 
pulpit and pastoral labors. The lighting of the “ pilot flame” is 
the awakening of the soul to religious experiences; practicing the 
presence of God is to keep the flame burning. This analogy pro- 
vides our author with four aspects under which to discuss Chris- 
tian experience in “The Child who Conforms,” “The Child who 
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Varies,” “ Illumination,” and “The Perception of the Presence of 
God.” 

Once he has gotten away from his fanciful analogy, which must 
have seemed far prettier to the author than it will appear to most 
of his readers, he becomes really interesting in his study of par- 
ticular instances of religious experience, and of approved methods 
of dealing successfully with such instances. His examples are 
gathered out of a twenty-years’ experience in the pastorate. He re- 
ports in their own language the testimony of various men and women 
of different ages and types, in a way somewhat similar to that of 
Professor James in his “ Variety of Religious Experience.” His 
incidental criticisms of certain phases of modern methods of in- 
quiry and research, about evolution and scientific historical in- 
vestigation, are not always as self-restrained and sympathetic as 
one might wish or expect. But notwithstanding such unimportant 
blemishes, one must admire the earnestness of his convictions, the 
originality of his mind, and the brilliancy of his metaphorical 
style. The physical make-up and letter-press of the book has been 
admirably done by the publishers. 

A. S. Weser, D.D. 





BETHLEHEM BELLS. By B. J. Hoadley. Sherman, French & Co., Boston, 

Mass. Cloth. Pages 44. Price $1.00 net. 

Fourteen brief meditations on the significance and meaning of 
Christmas are brought together in these pages. A number of 
them deal in a very tender and beautiful way with the nature and 
purpose of the great Gift of God which Christmas bells commemo- 
rate, and in a style level with the capacity of children for whom 
possibly they were originally prepared. The book is suited for 
Sunday-school libraries, and for the young in the home. 

A. S. Weser, D.D. 


JEsus. By George Holley Gilbert, Ph.D., D.D. New York, The Macmillan 

Co. 1912. Pages 320. Price $1.50 net. 

The author of this volume is widely known by his previous con- 
tributions to the literature of New Testament research. They 
were all based on a scientific study of the sources of our biblical 
knowledge and they sought to set forth, mainly for beginners, the 
consensus of modern scholarship on questions pertaining to the 
life and teaching of Jesus. 

This latest offering of his pen, breathing the same spirit of 
reverent and sincere scholarship and following the same method of 
patient scientific study, is easily the most ambitious literary enter- 
prise of the author. It aims to supplant his Student’s Life of 
Jesus, published fifteen years ago, which covers the same ground 
as the present volume. This intervening decade and a half marks 
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the most important epoch in the study of the sources of our knowl- 
edge of Jesus. It has wrought important changes among schol- 
ars, in their estimate of the historical value of these sources. 
These changes the author frankly accepts. And this change of 
viewpoint leads to such radical changes in his conception of the 
life of Jesus, that he finds it easier to rewrite his former book than 
to revise it. 

Consequently the reader of this volume will find in its pages a 
view of Jesus which demolishes the traditional conception of the 
Saviour of mankind. In Part One it takes up the sources for the 
study of the life of Jesus, the four Gospels, the Epistles, and also 
the extra-biblical sources. The second part is devoted to The His- 
torical Jesus. Here the author discusses the world in which Jesus 
lived, and his life and work from his birth to his death on Gol- 
gotha. The last part of the book bears the significant title, The 
Legendary Jesus. Here the traditional stories of Jesus’ birth and 
material resurrection, as well as many reported events of his min- 
istry, are taken from the realm of historical fact and placed in the 
region of religious fancy. The value of the book for students is 
materially enhanced by copious indexes of the quoted passages. 

The author himself foresees the inevitable results of such a rad- 
ical departure from the traditional faith of the church. He pre- 
dicts that there will be an unsettling of the faith of some people 
in Jesus, and that there will also be a reaction on the part of many 
Christians from the new views and an attempt to support the her- 
itage of devout, but unscientific, ages. These predictions will 
doubtless be fulfilled in many readers of his volume. But the au- 
thor also knows himself animated by a devout spirit of Christian 
piety. His professed aim is to carry the church forward through 
such times of stress and to establish it in the larger and truer con- 
ception of the Master. He conceives that there is no higher serv- 
ice which New Testament scholars can render the Christian 
Church than to set forth, with the utmost patience and accuracy, 
the simple facts of the life of Jesus, assured that nothing can so 
further the Jesus-type of religious life as an intelligent acquain- 
tance with the historical Jesus Himself. 

A book like this will be vehemently condemned by conservative 
Christian thinkers and it will be received with praise by radicals. 
But it does not crave encomiums, neither does it deserve violent 
vituperation. It is symptomatic of our age and calls for earnest 
study. It is written throughout in the spirit of devout apprecia- 
tion of the vital work of the Master, and in the assurance that 
confidence in Him, as the spiritual leader of mankind, is not weak- 
ened but strengthened by these critical conclusions concerning his 
life on earth. It calls for an answer conceived in the same spirit. 

Meanwhile, one must wish for the book the widest circulation 
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among those who are not ready or willing to relegate to the realm 
of legend the virgin birth and the physical resurrection of Jesus, 
and among those who are not able to see in a Jesus, divested of 
his metaphysical supernaturalism, the Son of God and the Saviour 
of mankind, in order that its radical conclusions may be tested 
and tried before the tribunal of competent New Testament scholar- 
ship. 
F Tueo. F. HERMAN. 


THE HEART OF THE CHRISTIAN MESSAGE. By George A. Barton, M.A., 
Ph.D., Professor of Biblical Literature and Semitic Languages in Bryn 
Mawr College. New York, The Macmillan Co. Cloth. Pages 218. 
Price $1.25 net. 

The eight lectures composing this book were originally delivered 
in 1908 to the Friends’ Summer School at Sagamore, Mass. Their 
appearance in this more permanent form will be welcomed by all 
who know the spirit and scholarship of their author. Professor 
Barton is one of the leading biblical scholars of America. And 
the same breadth and depth that mark his labors in his special 
sphere of Semitic languages will be found in this suggestive vol- 
ume on The Heart of the Christian Message. The treatment is 
popular. But, happily, the author does not sacrifice historical 
truth and scientific accuracy in order to gain the plaudits of the 
multitude. He speaks for those who accept the results of the mod- 
ern literary study of the Gospel. And he speaks to those who 
seek to know the truth. 

The volume consists of eight chapters. Their central theme is 
the Christian message. Beginning with Jesus’ glad tidings of the 
loving Fatherhood of God, which contained an inner spiritual side 
and also an outer social side, the author first shows how this great 
redemptive message was formulated by Paul and in the Johannine 
writings. Paul’s thoroughly Christian message was universal sal- 
vation from sin by union with Christ. These conclusions are 
reached and advocated by Paul through the agency of a Rabbinic 
reasoning which is meaningless now. The Johannine message to 
man is the supreme message of the mystics—union with God. 

_The author then describes the further interpretation of the Chris- 
tian message in the Eastern and Western Churches. He shows 
how, in the Greek East, it was shaped by conflict with the seething 
thought of the world, and how, in the Roman West, from the day 
of Augustine, the constant tendency prevailed to make the Chris- 
tian message the charter of the church as an institution, and to 
herald to men the fact that here only was salvation to be found. 

In the next chapter, we find a splendid historical appreciation of 

the world’s debt to Luther, Zwingli and Calvin, the great Reform- 

ers, who broke for millions of men the bonds of Rome and who 
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shaped Protestant thought to fight and to survive in an age of 
stress. But there is also a clear recognition of the fact that the 
Christian message as interpreted by the Reformers is neither a 
complete nor a final form of the Gospel of God to man. The 
seventh chapter of this volume, which forms the connecting link 
between the Christian message of the Reformers and the Chris- 
tian message for the twentieth century, is devoted to George Fox 
and to the Early Friends. This somewhat unusual recognition of 
the Quaker Movement, as furnishing an essential link in the in- 
terpretation of the Christian message from its proclamation by 
Christ to its latest statement, is fully warranted by the original 
audience for whom these lectures were prepared. But it will also 
vindicate itself to the wider circle of readers who agree with the 
author that the heart of the Quaker message of the seventeenth 
century was the rediscovery of the direct access of every soul to 
God. The crowning glory of the volume is found in the conclud- 
ing chapter on the Christian Message for the Twentieth Century. 
It is not a new gospel, but the old gospel told and lived in such a 
way that it will be seen to be the one indispensable help to the 
completion of life. 

This volume will be found helpful by all who believe in the su- 
premacy of Jesus Christ, as the revealer of God and as the re- 
deemer of man, and who wish to extend his sway by precept and 


example. 
THeEo. F. HERMAN. 


THe RISE OF THE MODERN SPIRIT IN Europe, A StTuDY OF THE PRE- 
REFORMATION AGE IN ITs SOCIAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND LITERARY ASPECTS. 
The Swander Memorial Lectures, 1910. By George S. Butz, Ph.D. 
= Mass., Sherman, French & Co. Cloth. Pages 293. Price $1.25 
ne 
The Swander lectureship in the Theological Seminary of the 

Reformed Church in the United States, located at Lancaster, Pa., 

was founded by the Rev. John I. Swander, D.D., and his wife, 

Barbara Kimmell Swander, for the twofold purpose of promul- 

gating sound christological science and of erecting 2 memorial to 

their daughter, Sarah Ellen Swander, and to their son, Nevin 

Ambrose Swander. This volume of lectures, given on this founda- 

tion before the faculty and students of the Theological Seminary 

at Lancaster, amply fulfills the purposes of the creator of the 

Swander lectureship. It does not lay claim to the promulgation 

of “christological science” in the technical sense. It is not, nor 

professes to be, a theological treatise. Nevertheless, it comes well 
within the scope of the larger purpose of the founder of this lec- 
tureship, which is the setting forth of the truth as it is in Jesus. 

The sub-title of the book is, A Study of the Pre-Reformation Age 
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in its Social, Scientific and Literary Aspects. It is obvious that 
such a study relates itself directly to the promulgating of the 
Christian truth. For one thing, it will show conclusively that the 
Reformation was not a revolutionary catastrophe, but the culmina- 
tion of an evolutionary movement in the mind and heart of man- 
kind, that was the result of historical forces and factors that were 
operative during the ages preceding the Reformation. 

The modern spirit, whose rise in Europe the author describes, is 
the human spirit emancipated from the bondage of external au- 
thority. Born in Europe, in the fifteenth century, this spirit has 
meanwhile fared forth to the uttermost parts of the world. To- 
day it reigns supreme everywhere, in all the spheres of life, eccle- 
siastical, political and economic. But its modern supremacy is by 
no means regarded as a blessing by all. Some regard this emanci- 
pated spirit as the spirit of the nethermost pit, deluding and de- 
stroying man; while others acclaim it the spirit of right and rea- 
son. This conflict between freedom and external bondage has 
many various forms and names. Its latest phase was the political 
struggle between the Progressives and the Reactionaries. But, in 
every instance, it is the modern spirit in conflict with the medi- 
eval spirit, the inner man, with his human rights and duties, as- 
pirations and obligations, revolting against external masters, with 
their vested rights, their hoary privileges, their traditional polit- 
ical and ecclesiastical constitutions. The really significant life of 
our present era moves between these two antipodal poles. And no 
one can hope to understand this distracted age without some 
knowledge of the genesis of the modern spirit. The author, there- 
fore, of this volume essays a strictly contemporaneous task of 
great practical value in attempting to describe the rise of the mod- 
ern spirit. 

This is not primarily a book for the specialist, who can go to 
the sources for his material or thread his way laboriously through 
scientific monographs covering small periods with exhaustive full- 
ness. Such readers, indeed, will find much to praise and little to 
criticize in our volume. But they must also inevitably observe 
minor defects in the elucidation, emphasis and synthesis of the 
bewildering array of forces, personal and impersonal, that are here 
brought to a focus. The author himself modestly disclaims the 
pretension of offering any new facts or startling theories in his 
essay. He also waives the claim that his study of the social, scien- 
tific and literary aspects of the Pre-Reformation Age is a compre- 
hensive or encyclopedic classification of the material of history. 
Thus he disarms the criticism of those who expect to find in his 
pages a complete and exhaustive treatise. 

The chief value of the volume is for the average man of culture 
who desires to familiarize himself with the distant epoch where 
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the spirit was born that animates his age. For such, Dr. Butz is 
an instructive guide. He sees the period which he describes with 
an eye unclouded by religious prejudices, and undazzled by human- 
istic splendor. His vision of events and of their value is true and 
his appreciation of men sound. And his portraits of the things his 
trained eye discerns are not mere pen and ink sketches. They are 
living pictures, aglow with life. They reveal a keen sense of the 
artistic value of words and a deft hand in their use. 

The book is earnestly recommended to students of the Pre 
Reformation Age, who will find in its charming pages, for their 
rapid and authentic orientation, a condensed bird’s-eye view of 
one of the most important epochs of history. The comprehensive 
bibliography appended to the volume will enable them to conquer 
and possess the land which they have surveyed. The volume is also 
recommended to the general reader whose interest in life dips be- 
neath the surface of meat, drink and raiment, to the spirit that 
moves us. They will find in its pages a description of the genesis 
of that spirit that is not surpassed in any other volume of similar 


scope and design. . ~— 
HEO. F. HERMAN. 


A PsycHOLoGicaL StupDy OF RELIGION, ITS ORIGIN, FUNCTION, AND FUTURE. 
By James H. Leuba, Professor of Psychology, Bryn Mawr College. 
New York, The Macmillan Co. 1912. Pages 371. 

~ Psychology of religion as a distinct subject of investigation is 
a young science. Its literature is confined practically to the past 
two decades. In this short time, however, many splendid contri- 
butions have been made to this department of knowledge by men 
like Hall, James, Starbuck, Coe, Pratt, Ames, Stratton, King, 
Leuba and other investigators. These men, as a rule, have la- 
bored both in the interest of science and of religion. In spite of 
certain misgivings which men may have had at the thought of 
putting the scalpel into anything as sensitive as religious life, it 
is generally acknowledged that both scientific and religious truth 
have gained a great deal by the labors and investigations of scien- 
tists in this new field. The study has opened to science a world of 
hitherto unanalyzed experiences; it has vindicated for religion its 
true dignity as a normal and healthy part of human nature. 

At the present day there are two distinct ways of defining re- 
ligion psychologically. The one defines it in terms of the con- 
servation of values. This is based on Hoffding’s conception of 
value, and is best interpreted in the works of Irving King on 
The Development of Religion, and in the recent brilliant volume 
by Edward S. Ames in The Psychology of Religious Experience. 
The other type of definition is that adopted in the volume before 
us, in which Dr. Leuba considers religion as that part of human 
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experience in which man feels himself in relation with psychic 
powers and makes use of them. 

Dr. Leuba has been one of the pathfinders of the young science 
of religious psychology. For the past fifteen years he has written 
various articles on different phases of the subject in French, Eng- 
lish and American magazines. Three years ago a London firm 
published his volume on The Psychological Origin and Nature of 
Religion. 

In the volume before us, the first of three, two of which are to 
appear later, Dr. Leuba has gathered together in book form and 
has published under the Macmillan imprint his opinions on the 
origin, function and future of religion. The volume claims to be 
based on a study of present customs and beliefs of primitive 
peoples, the behavior and ideas of children and the teaching of 
general psychology. It apparently leads one to believe that it is 
a strictly psychological study drawing scientific conclusions from | 
carefully ascertained data based on religious phenomena. The 
book has certain elements of real value. It is built on that mod- 
ern conception, fundamentally true, that the most satisfactory ap- 
proach to the study of religion is from the standpoint of psychol- 
ogy. The author’s criticisms of the purely intellectual and emo- 
tional conceptions of religion are keen. The part of the book 
which shows the difference in the origin and nature of magic and 
religion is of especial interest. 

On the whole, however, we confess that Dr. Leuba’s presenta- 
tion of the subject in this volume is a distinct disappointment. It 
prejudges the case. It lacks scientific disinterestedness. His 
treatment carries with it a spirit of dogmatism which one cannot 
excuse in a scientific study. The author fails to recognize the 
limitations of his science, a mistake which William James and 
those other investigators in this field, whose names are mentioned 
above, have not made. One can forgive audacity in a young sci- 
ence. But when an investigator starts out to study the scientific 
aspect of phenomena in any field, he is not justified in drawing 
conclusions which do not grow out of his data. Dogmatism is 
least warranted in a man who in a scientific study pretends to con- 
fine himself strictly to induction from well-established facts. What 
scientific right has a man who studies religion scientifically to pre- 
judge the whole case by asserting that for him “divine personal 
beings, be they primitive gods or the Christian Father, have no 
more than a subjective existence.” 

In the chapter on the relation of Theology to Psychology the 
author, with little argument or ceremony, brushes the whole Kant- 
ian and Ritschlian theory of knowledge aside in less than a page 
with a mere sweep of the hand. He is cock-sure that the objective 
reality of religious objects believed in by “pious souls” and 
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argued for by,no less a psychologist and philosopher than the late 
William James is simply the result of blindness brought on “by 
too great a desire to discover a new world.” We grant him that 
psychology is incompetent in the matter of judging of the objec- 
tive value of religious truth. Is not this the very reason, however, 
why his insistence on pure subjectivity is dogmatism of the most 
rigorous kind? Has he scientifically more of a right to deny re- 
ligious objectivity than others have to assert it? 

Those of us who have heard the late Dr. Otto Pfleiderer, of 
Berlin, in his classroom would never have suspected him of being 
a dolt and a dissembler. Yet the author of this volume goes into 
hysteria over a sentence, innocent enough in itself, in Pfleiderer’s 
Development of Theology since Kant, viz., “A sound tact giv- 
ing prominence to what is for us religiously essential and putting 
into the background what is antiquated will, perhaps, be better 
able to solve the problem than a rigorously systematic method.” 
This sentence calls forth from our author high condemnation of 
the noted German theologian and the modern ministry in general 
in words like these: “ When men of the highest influence affirm 
that theology can hardly do better than perpetually strive to 
reconcile that which is acknowledged to be false, or at-least defi- 
cient (the religious faith handed down in the Church) with our 
present knowledge, we must hold it well for the manhood of our 
young men that they should prefer to that sublime vocation al- 
most any other, even perhaps that of the American practical poli- 
tician, whose chief business seems to be the reconciliation of the 
irreconcilable, dishonesty and honesty.” This savors of the mock 
heroic. 

In the last part of the book treating of the “Future of Reli- 
gion” the scientist turns prophet. He is very sure that what this 
unbelieving generation needs is a morality that is entirely inde- 
pendent of transcendental belief. To him the idea of a personal 
God, all-powerful and all-good, is outgrown. The world is drift- 
ing beyond theism, and pantheism is insufficient. No purposive 
intelligence for him. There are too many logical contradictions. 
What then is the sum of it all? It is pretty hard to tell from the 
conclusion of this volume. The author quotes half a page from 
Bergson’s Creative Evolution and then goes into raptures over a 
religion of humanity, an idealized humanity as the manifestation 
of a non-purposive Creative Force. This is the scientific substi- 
tute for all religion. This in the eyes of our prophet will take 
“the place that the Christian religion lost when its cardinal be- 
liefs ceased to be in harmony with secular beliefs.” 

How all these conclusions are necessarily drawn out of a scien- 
tific study of religious phenomena we fail to see. Every man has 
the privilege of holding whatever philosophic opinion he pleases 
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about theism. But when in a scientific study of religious phe- 
nomena a man foists his dogmatic preconceptions upon us at 
every angle as conclusions legitimately evolved from carefully se- 
lected data, conclusions which have absolutely nothing to do with 
the premises in the case, we object in the name of logic and of 
scientific regard for truth. We doubt very much whether that 
man is best qualified to write a psychology of religion who begins 
his study with the preconceptions upon which this volume is based. 

The psychology of religion is a worthy and helpful science. 
But such dogmatism and lack of appreciation of the more vital 
elements of the religious life, as are found in this volume, will not 
enhance the value of the science in the eyes of scientifically trained 


men. 
H. M. J. Kier. 





EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The April number of this Review will be devoted to the 
commemoration of the 350th anniversary of the Heidciberg 
Catechism. It will contain articles on the history of the Cate- 
chism, and on its significance as a Confession of Faith and as a 
Manual of catechetical Instruction. And it will also present 
and discuss various phases of the problem of Religious Edu- 
cation for our age. 











